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Supplementary /7—-\F»)% 


Reading 


DAVIS AND CHOW LEUNG’S 
CHINESE FABLES AND 
FOLK STORIES, 40 Cents 
For Years 3-4 

In retelling these delightful stories the au- 
thors have been most successful in preserving 
their original color and charm. The tales show 
the different phases of Oriental character and 
habits of thought, and will help toward a better 
understanding and appreciation of Chinese char- 
acter. 
native artists. 


FOLK STORIES AND FAIRY 
TALES, 40 Cents 


For Years 4-5 


Few of these popular Japanese stories have 
ever before been presented in English. They are 
here retold in a simple and pleasing manner. 
Each of the thirty-four stories is illustrated by a 
full-page picture drawn by a Japanese artist, lend- 
ing a peculiar charm to the volume, and distin- 


guishing it as something new in school literature. | lustrations are very attractive and amusing. . 














The illustrations are from drawings by | 


'SWIFT’S GULLIVER'Shy (\ 
NIXON-ROULET’S JAPANESE | 


| of the Brobdingnagian baby who cried to have H \ 
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BALDWINS ANOTHER FAIRY | 4. : 
READER, 35 Cents Le \. \) 
For Years 2-3 Va“ 1 


The fairy tales included in this reader are 
from eleven different countries, and represent the Gh 
folk-lore of as many peoples. They are here re- {| 2 i ean RN: 
told in Dr. Baldwin’s own charming style. With- % 
out being too didactic they teach the children les- 
sons of kindness, cheerfulness, helpfulness, and }- PED 
courage. The illustrations are unusually attrac- | a 
tive. 5 See 





TRAVELS RETOLD oe og 
(BALDWIN), 35 Cents 

For Years 2-3 sf | id | 

All children like to hear of the Lilliputian i] | 








king who sat in the palm of Gulliver’s hand, and 


Gulliver as a toy plaything. Children cannot well FU. ; 
read these famous stories in the form in which ane 
Swift told them, so Dr. Baldwin has here re- ! 
written the voyages especially for them. The il- 3 ’ - 








We have issued for teachers two illustrated 
circulars describing the various volumes of our 
Circular No. 750 con- 
tains our entire list of 213 volumes of supple- 
mentary reading ; while Circular No. 650 gives 
the 64 volumes of this character which are 
suited to the first three grades. Either of these 
booklets may be had for the asking. 


supplementary reading. 
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FICTION 


JOE LINCOLN 


Mr. Pratt 


$1.50 


Lincoln’s brand of Yankee humor is inimitable and 
his story of two Wall Street Men 
who sought the simple life un- 
der the guidance of a Cape 
Cod clam digger is capital. 


Illustrated 


Wo westae 


The Old Home House 
Illustrated $1.25 

A series of short stories by 
Joe Lincoln at his best. And 
no one has quite equaled him in 
reproducing the peculiarly dry 
humor which grows ‘‘ Down 
East.’’ 


Joseph C.Lineolin : 





JANE GROSVENOR COOKE 


An Interrupted Honeymoon 
$1.50 
The story of a courtship made difficult by the fact 
that the lovers are already married—to each other. 
An unusual situation han- 
dled in an unusual manner. 


RUTH K.GARDINER 


The World and 


the Woman 
$1.50 

A story of the brilliant 
social life of Washington 
reflecting as it does politics 
national and international. 
It is the story of a woman’s 
daring play for high stakes. 





MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 
Proposals to Kathleen 
Frontispiece $1.50 


There is piquancy in Kathleen’s treatment of her 
lovers, and there are delightful bits of analysis of 
human nature in her characterizations of them. 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW 





JUVENILES 


CHARLES E. RICH 


A Voyage with Captain 


s 
Dynamite 
Illustrated $1.00 
A story of a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba just 
rior to the war of 1898. 
ull of exciting adventure. 


A VOYAGE WITH 
CAPTAIN DYNAAITI 


LAURA B. STARR 
Filippo, the 
Italian Boy 


Illustrated 
60c. net Postpaid, 66c, 
A well-told story of Italian 
child life which will interest 
American children with its 
description of the quaint 
customs of Filippo’s home. 





A. E. BONSER 
Exmoor Star 


Illustrated 350 cents 

The pony who tells the story of his life is a delight- 
ful little fellow and has had many adventures which 
are sure to interest children. 
HOLMAN F. DAY 
The Rainy Day Railroad War 

Illustrate $1.00 

F EE = A capital tale of pluck, energy 
and daring that enabled a young 
man to build a railroad in the 
; face of apparently overwhelm- 
' ing odds. Virileand wholesome. 
in tone. 


MARY MACLEOD 
The Shakespeare 
Story Book 
Illustrated $1.75 
The tales from Shakespeare 
are retold with great skill, pre- 
kone serving so far as possible the 
language of the plays without their difficult form. 
The illustrations by Gordon Browne are delightful. 


C. A. STEPHENS 
Pioneer Boys Afloat 
Illustrated $1.00 
The stirring days of the Louisiana Purchase were 
full of adventure and the ,plucky boys who lived along 
the Mississippi were accustomed to danger and hard- 
ship. The story is a fine one. 








The Spirit of Nature Stud 


Illustrated 


$1.00 net 


Postpaid $1 at 


A delightful same poms of expeditions to field and wood and stream, with talks on what the study of nature 


should mean illustrate 
ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


with some of the author’s best photographs. 


The New Knowledge 


Illustrated 


$2.00 net 
Traces for the lay reader the marvelous advance of science in the last few years. 


Postpaid $2.16 
Describing its dis- 


coveries and stating its problems in accurate but non-technical terms. 


TUDOR JENKS 


Lives of Great Writers Series 


Illustrated 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER. 
IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Each $1.00 net 


IN THE DAYS OF MILTON. 
IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. 


Postpaid $1.08 
IN THE DAYS OF SCOTT. 
IN THE DAYS OF BACON (In press). 


These biographies tell in an informal and delightful manner of the lives of these masters of English and 
give accurate and interesting pictures of the times and the people among whom they lived. 


MARY H. LEONARD 


Grammar and Its Reasons 


$1.50 net 


Postpaid $1.60 


Discussions of the development of our language, its characteristic peculiarities, and standards of usage 


written in a delightfully readable style. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 









The work is accurate and authoritative but free from pedantry. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established in 1870) 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


Partial List of Contents for December 


Charles W. Eliot—Ossian Lang . . . .~ 121 


Economy of Eye Hygiene-——-Ossian Lang . . 122 
Progress in Medical Supervision—Frederick W. 
Coburn... fue 828 


A Model School etniienne G. ‘Pesheneen ., a6 
Grammar School Course in Literature—Harriet 
ee cade ee ae ete 
Memory Gems for iiiaes ee 
Scenes from the “Tdlismen ..05. .  . «192 
Outlines of United States History—James H. 


Harris .:. eine, 
Mathematics as a hive lisereniredneie Gilling- 
ham ; si. PA aot, os EE 


Present Day Sei a cman . 137, 138 and 147 
ee NE ne Sas Re Shi eee 


PRICE—The subscripticn price is One Dollar a year, payable in ad- 
vance. Fifteen cents a copy. 

POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. For Can- 
ada twenty cents should be added for postage, and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union thirty cents should be added for postage. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of address is ordered, both 
the new and the old address must be given. 

HCW TO REMIT—Remittances should ye sent by Draft on New York, 
Express-Order, or Money-Order, payable to the order of A, 8, Barnes 
& Company. Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
Henry B. Barnes Courtlandt D. Barnes 
11-15 East 24th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 














The Children’ s Book 


Fun, frolic and 
amusement for the 
entire year. Stories 
and pictures with 
games and puzzles ar- 
ranged according to 
the seasons. A find 
for those seeking a 
children’s gift book. 


i Ato. Boards 
| Illustrated $1.00 


Little Travelers Around the World 


Pictures by George Bonawitz 
Text by Helen Coleman 
A child’s trip around 2 
the world visiting the 
many strange and pic- 
turesque places which 
all children would like to 
see. There are a large 
number of pictures beau- 
tifully drawn in colors 
and in black and white. 
It is sure to fascinate 
little folk. 


Ato. Boards 
Illustrated $1.50 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 























NEW YORK 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S Holiday Books 





Sun and Shadow in Spain 
By MAUD HOWE 
Author of “Roma Beata,” “Two in Italy,” etc. 


Untrodden English Ways 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
Author of “Literary By-Paths in Old England,” etc. 





This talented author has written with appreciation and sympathy 
of things Spanish. With four full-page plates in color and other 


Boxed, $8.00 net; postpaid, $8.22. 
Paris the Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING 


illustrations. 


Various phases of life in the French capital are delightfully depicted 
pully illustrated from photographs. Boxed, 


by Miss Whiting. 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 


Treats of interesting nooks and corners of England that are off the 
beaten track. With agg plates and other illustrations. Boxed, 
$3.00 net; postpaid, $3.20 


Through enemas Country 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Authoritatively points out what is fact and what is fiction in Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s romance. With 100 illustrations. Boxed, $2.00 








A Book of Limericks 


* net; postpaid, $2.18 
Three of a Kind 


By EDWARD LEAR Popular illustrated edition By RICHARD BURTON 
2 7 5 
The separate publication of Lear’s of Mies Alcott’s femeus An wey, story of a musician, a 
famous Limericks. With 400 pictures story, Little Women, act oy, and a dog. Illustrated. 


by the author. $1.50, 
Poems and Sonnets 
By LOUISE CHANDLEK MOULTON 


Three books of verse in a single volume, 
with introduction by Harriet ‘Sapee 
Spofford, and portrait. $1.50 











containing all of the 200 
pictures that appeared in 
the original $5.00 illus- 
trated edition, with new 
cover design. 602 pp. 
Cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 


An Original Gentleman 
Ry ANNE WARNER 


A captivating novelette together with 
some of this author’s best short 
stories. Frontispiece. le 








Sidney at College | 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY | 
The fourth volume in the popular “Sid- | 
ney” Series for girls. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Princess Wisla 
By SOPHIE SWETT 


of girls. 


girl. Illustrated. $1.50, 


Children’s Treasure-trove of Pearls 
Edited by MARY W. TILESTON 


A rare collection of old-stories for children, five to nine, a prin- 


cipally from books now out of print. Illustrated. $1.5 


The Wide Awake Girls 


By KATHARINE RUTH ELLIS 
Devoted to the doings of a aid group 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Story Book Friends 


| By CLARA MURRAY 
The tale of the adventures of a little Maine | Pretty stories "tor the child of seven to read. 
| Illustrated in colors. 50 cents, 


Persis Putnam’s Treasure 


| By MYRA SAWYER HAMLIN 
Deals with a happy lot of girls in camp. 
Illustrated. $1.2 


The Make Believe Boys 


ef JULIA DALRYMPLE : 
A charmingly written story of real children. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Elm-Tree Fairy Book 
Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON 


1] of old fairy and folk-lore tales uniform with the 
Angee er reay Book,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 








Pate’ LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 





Send for 
day Catalogue 


Washington Street, Boston ,,,:; 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 








DANA ESTES & CO., 





BOSTON 











FICTION 


WHEN THE TIDE TURNS. 


By Firson Youn, author of “The Sands of Pleasure,” is marked 
by its trenchant insight into human character, and also by its re- 
markable clarity of style and beauty of description. 

$1.50 


Cloth, 12mo, 





THE OTHER SARA. 

By Curtis Yorke, author of “The World and Delia,” “Girl and 
Man,” “Only Betty,” “Irresponsible Kitty,” and many others. Critics 
and readers alike are at one that in her own particular domain of 
fiction Curtis Yorke stands alone and is unapproachable. In her 
newest novel, “The Other Sara,’’ she presents an idea that is well 
in keeping with its charming setting. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
THE QUEEN’S GATE MYSTERY. 

By Carrain Henry Curtiss, author of “A Bride on Trust,” etc. 
Here is a novel with all the elements of success, essentially modern 
in its setting, and bristling with incident. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
THE WILL OF ALLAH. 

By Katutyn Ruopes, author of “Sweet Life,” “The Spinner,” 
“Many Waters.” Miss Rhodes treats her subject with fine delicacy, 
and has displayed consummate art in piecing together materials from 
which her story is built. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
A COMEDY OF MAMMON. 

By Ina Garvey. A most clever and amusing satire on the follies 
of the smart set of English society, with interesting side-lights on 
their would-be associates and imitators, very evidently produced by 
a writer who has a first hand knowledge of her subject. 

Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
THE WOOING OF CALVIN PARKS. 

By Lavra E. Ricwarps, portraying with delightful reality the 
queer, quaint, odd, and lovable characters of her own “Down East” 
neighborhood. 

Cloth, 12mo, 


JUVENILES FOR BOYS 


THE P. @. & G. 

A Railroad Story for Boys. By Epwarp S. Exris, A.M., author 
of “Our Jim,” “Lucky Ned,” “The Lost Dragon,” etc. This story 
is one of the best of the many excellent ones written by Mr. Ellis. 
It is marked by the same delicious humor, stirring incident, and 
clean, manly teaching that form one of the greatest charms in the 
works of the author. 

Illustrated by J. W. F. Kennedy. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


THE MINUTE BOYS OF LONG ISLAND. if 
By James Oris, author of “Minute Boys of South Carolina,” 
“Minute Boys of the Green Mountains,” etc. The new Minute 
Boys’ story by Mr. Otis is even more interesting and instructive 
than its predecessors. It covers some of the most important and 
exciting events of the great Revolutionary struggle. 
Illustrated by J. W. F. Kennedy. Cloth, 12mo, 


THE BUSINESS VENTURE 
SERIES 


A New, Up-to-Date Series of Books for Boys. 
Volume 1. 
THE CRUISE OF THE PHOEBE; 

Or, Lobster Buying on the Eastern Coast. This is a most real- 
istic and interesting series of books on native industries that can 
not fail to be most acceptable ‘to young people of the day. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


JUVENILES FOR GIRLS 


A JOURNEY OF JOY. 
3y Amy E. Brancuarp, author of “Janet’s College Career,” “A 
Girl of °’76,” “A Daughter of Freedom,” etc., etc. A fresh and 
charming story of the travels and adventures of three American girls 
in Europe. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman; cover design by Amy 
Sacker. 


$1.25 


$1.25 


By JAmes Oris. 


Large 12mo, 


$1.50 





MARIGOLD’S WINTER. 


By Epitm Francis Foster, author of “Jimmy Crow,” “Mary 
’n’ Mary,” etc.; with illustrations by the author. This delightful 
new instalment of the doings of Marigold and her little friends tells 
of her winter pursuits and amusements. 


Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1908. 

The only genuine Chatterbox, containing a great variety of 
original stories, sketches, and poems for the young. All the illus- 
trations contained in it are expressly designed for it by the most 
eminent English artists. Over two hundred full-page illustrations, 
including six handsome colored plates. 

Small 4to, illuminated board covers. 412 pages, $1.25 


Cloth, full gilt, chromo side, full gilt edges, $1.75 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 7 seness IN MANY LANDS 


$1.25 


A dainty series of ‘Tales of Christmastide” from the literature 
of many nations. The present works are uniform .with the whole 
set, which sapere in entirely new and attractive style; each volume 
copiously and beautifully illustrated from original drawings printed 
in tints and set in the text. 

Thin 12mo, delicately bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and 
inlaid with artistic lithograph. Each, 50c 
CHRISTMAS IN DENMARK. Hilda’s Wish. 


By BertuHa Davinson Hoxie. Illustrated by the author. 
CHRISTMAS IN HOLLAND. A Loyal Little Subject. 


- By Saran GertrupE Pomeroy. Illustrated by Bertha Davidson 
oxie. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Second and Completing Volume of the 


JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 
Volume II. The Servant of Humanity. Edited by his daughter, 
Laura E. Richards, with an introduction and annotations by Frank 
B. Sanborn. 
Illustrated, cloth, 8vo, 


LIVING ON A LITTLE, 


By Carotine Frencu Benton, author of “A Little Cook Book,” 
“Saturday Mornings,” etc. A most valuable volume of practical 
hints to young people, enabling those beginning housekeeping on 
small means to so arrange their living expenses as to realize the best 
results and make both ends meet, even in these times of inordinately 
high prices. 

Cloth, 12mo, 


Net, $3.00 


$1.25 
SOME AFRICAN HIGHWAYS. 


By Carottne Kirkianp. With an Introduction by Lieutenant- 
General Baden-Powell. This is a valuable and interesting work. To 
quote the author’s charming introduction, it comprises “A description 
of a trip made by two American women to Uganda and the Trans- 
vaal.”” With map and numerous illustrations, 


Cloth, large 12mo, $1.50 


WOMAN’S CAUSE. 


By Carot Norton, C.S.D. A striking, powerful essay on the 
most vital subject by the prominent exponent of the New Thought, 
set forth in the eloquent and forceful manner that is characterisic 
of all his utterances. 


Small, 12mo, Net, 75¢ 


BRITISH POETS. 
Cabinet Edition. 


_This is altogether the most valuable and attractive library col- 
lection of the better known British Poets published. In the fairly 
compact compass of fifteen handsome cabinet size volumes are pre- 
sented the complete authoritative text of the poetical works of the 
authors listed below. Valuable annotations, as well as biographical 
and other editorial matter from most expert sources, are included. 
The works are beautifully illustrated with etchings and photogravures, 
portraits and scenes from drawings or paintings of celebrated artists. 

The set is complete in 15 volumes, distributed as follows: 
Thomas Hood, 3 Volumes. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 3 Volumes, Sir 
Walter Scott, 3 Volumes. John Keats, 2 Volumes. Thomas Gray 
1 Volume. Robert Burns, 2 Volumes. Great Dramatists, 1 Volume. 


Cloth bound, sold in complete sets or separate works. 
Per volume, $1.50 


$45.00 


Half calf or morocco, sold in complete sets only, 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


An English Honeymoon 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 
A companion volume to “Italian Days and Ways.” 
Sixteen illustrations in double-tone 12mo. 316pages Cloth $1.50 net 


In this little volume Miss Wharton takes two of the characters from “Italian Days and 
Ways,” Zelphine and her husband, upon a wedding journey through England. The 
chapters, in the form of letters from Zelphine to Margaret, include interesting 
sojourns in Canterbury, Glastonbury, Warwick, the Lake District, and in some such 
less-frequented English nooks and corners as Haworth, Cumnor, Jordans, Bocastle, 
and Tintagel. At York Angela join her old friends and journeys with them along 
the picturesque Devonshire Coast and into King Arthur’s realm. 


CHRISTMAS FICTION 


One of the Best-Selling Novels 


The Princess Dehra 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Author of “ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars” and “ Beatrix of Clare.” 


“Here is a new story to set the pulses tingling.” —Philadelphia Press. 
“A fine story indeed, told with a vigor and dash that carry the reader right along 
as in a torrent.”—Salt Lake Tribune. 


| Third edition now ready. Colored illustrations by Underwood 
I2mo, Decorated Cloth§ 1.50 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE HILL MARCIA SCHUYLER 
By Rosa N. Carey By Grace Livingston Hill Lutz 
‘ P “One of the most lovable heroines that 
A simple refreshing story, with an 


English setting of blue skies and village ever Sveg Ret Bie in tis gagee ot 8 





A DAINTY GIFT 





My Lady of the Fog 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
With Underwood Illustrations 
A book from the author of “Kitty of = 








i y i romance.” Roses,”’ An Orchard Princess,” ‘A Mai 
country life, for young women and girls. Colerdt Preatiqplocs aad in tka” cal “tlle” chatleg doris 
1zmo. Cloth $1.50 . Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth $1.50 all, is coming to be a Christmas institytion. 
j U Vv E N § L E In this latest love story the scene is set on 

the rock-bound coast of New England. 
THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE DANIEL BOONE: BACKWOODSMAN The story is told easily and gracefully, 


By George MacDonaP and the characters are real, live, modern 


By C.H. Forbes-Lindsay 


Twelve full-page illustrations in color 
by Maria L. Kirk, decorated chapter- 
headings and lining papers. 8vo. 305 
pages. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 

A special holiday edition of this juve- 
nile classic, uniform with “The Princess 





and the Goblin.” 


Frontispiece in color and three illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A stirring story of adventure woven 
about Daniel Boone, the sturdy pioneer, 
yet “keeping true” to historical facts. 


young people, not abnormal types. 
Lavishly illustrated in full colors and 
tints by Underwood 


Decorated cloth, with medallion, 
In a box. 


$2.00 











Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


Thomas Y.Crowell & Co.’s New Publications 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


Thoreau’s CAPE COD 


With many photographs by Clifton Johnson. 
(Post 20 cts.) 











BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A TREASURY OF VERSE 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
Beautifully printed and illustrated in colors. 8vo, $2.50. 
Clara K. Bayliss’s 


OLD MAN COYOTE 


A sheaf of Indian legends, illustrated by E. W. Blaisdell. 
8vo, $1.00. . 




















8vo, $2.0@ net. 


Maeterlinck’s 
PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 


Illustrated with scenes from the opera and portraits of Miss 
arden. Introduction by Montrose J. Moses. S8vo, $1.50 net. 


(Post 15 cts.) 
ESSAYS 


Henry Van Dyke’s 
COUNSELS BY THE WAY 


A new volume of collected papers and addresses, printed in 
special type. 12mo, $1.00 net. (Post 10 cts.) 


Orison Swett Marden’s 
HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN 


A strong new series of papers on success. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
(Post 10. cts.) 


E. M. W. Buxton’s 
STORIES OF PERSIAN HEROES 


With illustrations and decorative borders. 8vo, $1.50. 
William E. Griffis’s 


THE FIRE-FLY’S LOVERS 
And Other Fairy Tales of Old Japan 
Illustrated in colors by native artists. 8vo, $1.00. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS —| 


Charles E. Jefferson’s 
THE CHARACTER OF JESUS 


A study of the personality of Christ. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
15 cts.) 























Ralph Waldo Trine’s 
ON THE OPEN ROAD 


“A Creed of Wholesome Living.” 12mo, 50 cents. net. (Post 5 cts.) 
Woodrow Wilson’s 
THE FREE LIFE 


A message of the times. 12mo, 75 cts. net. 


(Post 


J. R. Miller’s 
THE WIDER LIFE 


A new volume of addresses on right living. 
edges, 65 cts.; gilt top, 85 cts. net. (Post 8 cts.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


16mo, plain 
(Post 8 cts.) 
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Scribner Holiday 


Books 















12 
Illustrations 
in 
Full Colors 
$1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.60 












Capernaum, and other open-air adventures. 


HENRY VAN DYKE’S 


OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE HOLY LAND 


oe, ee EVE 
BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER LITANI 


The fascinating account of an outdoor trip by caravan through Palestine. 
beauty of expression, Dr. van Dyke brings the Holy Land of the past and of to-day before us, and at 
the same time tells with enthusiasm and vividness of fishing in the Jordan and swimming in the sea of 














12 


Illustrations 














in 
Full Colors 
$1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.60 










With deep feeling and 













The Psychological Phenomena of 
Christianity 
By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, Ph.D. 
$2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75 

A popular and scientific study of religious 
phenomena, especially interesting to-day in con- 
nection with the present medical religious move- 
ments. 





Robert E. Lee, The Southerner 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Portrait. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 
A brilliant and enthusiastic study of General 
Lee during and after the Civil War, in defeat 
and victory, as a man and as a general. 


BARRETT WENDELL’S 
The Privileged Classes 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 
Strong, suggestive, and stimulating essays on 
education and other questions. 
“Written with tolerance, humor, and dignity.” 
—N. Y. Sun. 


E. S. MARTIN’S 
In a New Century 
$1.50 net; postpaid. $1.65 
“Mr. Martin has long held the honor of the 
wittiest and wisest of our essayists.”—Harper’s 
W eekly. 








A Chronicle of Friendships 
By WILL H. LOW 
Finely Illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.30 
A rarely charming and delightful account of 
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. Charles W. Eliot 


The retirement of Dr. Eliot, after forty years 
of service in the presidency of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will remind teachers everywhere of the debt 
of gratitude they owe to his wise leadership. Since 
the Quincy days of Colonel Parker, there has not 
arisen an educator who has more convincingly 
presented to public view the newer duties of the 
schools. Fearless always, but never extravagant 
in his statements, he has been most felicitous in 
concentrating discussion upon questions of ur- 
gent concern at the most propitious moment. 

The rationalization of cellege education, the 
enrichment of the elementary curriculum, and the 
democratization of education are perhaps the 
three principal problems to whose exposition and 
solution he has given the weight of his influence. 

He introduced the principle of election into col- 
lege education, making possible, as he argued, “‘en- 
thusiasm for a chosen work,” besides enabling the 
young man to reveal and put to use his own pecu- 
liar tastes and aptitudes. The student ought to 
know what he likes best and is best fitted for. 

Dr. Eliot has always believed in putting the 
youth largely upon his own responsibilities. The 
young man who is compelled to go to work with 
only a grammar school or high school equipment 
is permitted a choice of occupation and permitted 
to govern his personal affairs. Why should not 
similar privileges be enjoyed by the college youth 
of the same age, who may be supposed to be guided 
by: even greater intelligence? 

President Eliot did away with the antiquated 
notion that the college president is first of all a 
mentor of youth. He took the position, rather, 
that anyone in need of a mentor or pedagogos is 
not fit to be in college. Self-government is essen- 
tial in college life. 

In the final analysis his reforms in college life 
all aimed at the liberation of the individual. Love 
of freedom was the modern Puritan’s chief pas- 
sion. Individual freedom under the law—the law 
recognized as the rational safeguard of social free- 
dom—was to him the great principle most in need 
of application to college education. To educate 
free citizens for a free democracy apvears to have 
been the ruling motive behind the changes insti- 
tuted by him. Increase of opportunity must go 
hand in hand with increase of responsibility. 
Teachers from the primary school up must seek 
to relax their governing hands as much as possible, 
studying constantly how to increase their pupils’ 
self-control. This, I take it. has always been a 
fundamental article in Dr. Eliot’s pedagogic creed. 

He will probably be horrified at the suggestion 
of his being suspected of having a “pedagogic 
creed.” Having his foot planted at all times firmly 
on the earth, “creeds” are sure to rile him. Never- 
theless, one may be permitted to look upon a prin- 
ciple consistently revealed in action as a creed. 

With regard to education in general, President 
Eliot’s “creed” points out six “essential constitu- 


ents.” In his concise and incisive Anglo-Saxon, 
in which every word is freighted with significance, 
he has given the six “constituents” in these words: 


“We must learn to see straight and clear; 
“To compare and confer ; 

“To make an accurate record; 

“To remember ; 

“To express our thought with precision; 
“And to hold fast on lofty ideals.” 


Personally, Dr. Eliot is a most lovable New 
Englander, simple, plain-spoken, democratic, sym- 
pathetic, “with strong emotions under yet strong- 
er control” (as the Editor of The Outlook has well 
put it), combining with a wonderfully penetrating 
intellect genuine sincerity of purpose. He never 
worked with or thru cliques. He never looked for 
glory nor labored for selfish ends. He has been 
a tower of strength in education because he has 
been universally trusted as an honest and plain- 
spoken leader. His heart is always right. He 
never uses the edge of his Attic wit to cut others 
to the quick. He is too big for that. His wit is not 
a streak of lightning, but a bright sunbeam rather, 
which gives light and warms at the same time. 
It is because of his great humanity that Dr. Eliot 
stands out as a great educator. 


About the need of religious education there is 
no division of opinion whatever among thoughtful 
people. “How much?” and “How?” form the 
only lines of division. 


Supt. J. Fairbanks, of Springfield, Mo., has had 
more to do with shaping the educational life of 
his town than any other human being. He has 
been identified with. the school system for more 
than thirty years. Beloved by teachers and pu- 
pils alike, and revered by the people of Spring- 
field, he is a living example of the richness of 
uplifting influence that one faithful schoolman 
can become by a life consecrated to his work. 


Postmaster-General G. V. L. Meyer is to be 
heartily commended for his suggestion to teachers 
regarding the instruction of school children as to 
the organization and operation of the postal serv- 
ice. It does not speak well for the schools of this 
country that more than thirteen: million pieces of 
mail matter went to the Dead Letter Office last 
year, and that a large proportion could not be de- 
livered because of carelessness in the writing of 
addresses. If there is any one particular thing 
which every child in every school should be taught 
it is the simple mechanics of letter writing. Where 
this is neglected the people are not getting their 
money’s worth from the teachers to whom they 
pay a salary. 

The Post Office Department at Washington has 
issued a helpful pamphlet of general postal infor- 
mation. Every teacher ought to have at least one 
copy of it. Ask your postmaster for a copy, or 
send to Washington for it. 


Copyright, 1908, A. S Barnes & Co. 
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Economy of Eye Hygiene 


Dr. W. M. Carhart, of tae Manhattan Eye and 
Ear hospital, has written tor the American Jour- 
ani of Oosctecrics a must neiptul article on the “Hy- 
giene of tne wye in School Children.” He says 
tnat in the aays of our grandtathers the strain put 
upon the eyes was not as heavy as now;; that writ- 
ing and reading are carried on to a considerably 
greater extent than in days gone by, and that we 
must therefore be increasingly careful of the eyes 
of children. The statement is made that every 
child whose eyes are normal is “born far-sighted.’ 
Accordingly, all work requiring closeness of ob- 
jects to eyes may be injurious. 

All “near” work should be avoided in the case 
of children under eight or ten years of age. Charts 
and jarge pictures are preferable to reading books. 
Where books are used, teachers should see that the 
type is clear and large, so that the page may be 
held at some distance from the eye. Stringing 
beads, threading colored worsted thru minute 
holes in cardboard are justly declared to be occu- 
pations unfit for young children, as they place an 
“altogether unwarrantable strain of accommoda- 
tion” upon immature eyes. 

“The eye of a child five years old is in an un- 
formed and plastic state, and any strain acting 
upon it has vastly greater effect for harm than 
later on in life, when the eye has gained its perma- 
nent shape.” Upon this basis Dr. Carhart argues 
that book work should be reduced to a minimum 
in the primary schools. He believes that astigmat- 
ism is usually a result of stress of eye strain in 
the early years of life. “The far-sighted child 
can bear close work less easily than the child with 
the defective vision which accompanies myopia.” 

The duty of the school is plain. Eye strain 
must be reduced to a minimum. Physical exer- 
cises, the proper forms of manual training, and 
whatever else may help to relieve the eye strain 
caused by close book work should have a place in 
the daily program. Oral arithmetic and whatever 
other oral exercises can be introduced are benefi- 
cial for body and mind. 

If there must be home work it would be well if 
this could be done at school. This sounds like a 
contradiction. And it is. The point is that the 
work which the teacher considers necessary to be 
done by the children outside of the regular instruc- 
tion periods is best done at school. If the tasks 
are assigned to train the children in the art of 
studying independently, it would seem that the de- 
sired results are best attained under the direction 
of the teacher. High schools are constantly com- 
plaining, not without justice, that the grammar 
schools have not taught pupils how to study. But 
there is a more serious consideration. The homes 
of the pupils, as a rule, are not such as to supply 
the prover hygienic conditions for literary pur- 
suits. The strain upon the eyes of the reading 
punils is usually greater at home than in school. 

One other detail. Some time ago Superintend- 
ent Maxwell recommended that eyeglasses should 
be furnished to children needing them. His rec- 
ommendation was timely and moderate. Peovle 
who see dread socialistic spectres in everything 
done for common-school advance, thundered forth 
their protests orally and in printers’ ink. Their 
temporary victory was due largely to an unenlight- 
ened nublic opinion which has never considered 
the effects of eyestrain in modern education. Good 
eyes are worth more in the world to-day than ever 


before. Life is more exacting and requires greater 
pnysical and intelectual perrectuun. HE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL argued at the time that parents whose 
children had sutiered injury of the eyes because of 
the work exacted at school might legally sue the 
State for damages. Compulsory education laws 
require the children to submit to school regula- 
tions as they are. Resulting injuries are there- 
fore to be accounted for by the power that made 
the law. 

A most reasonable attitude to take on the part 
of a community may be stated somewhat like this: 
The better educated an individual, the greater the 
service he will be able to render the State. Good 
eyesight is of increasing importance economically. 
The pursuit of education demands watchful atten- 
tion to the hygiene of the eye. Medical science has 
decreed that glasses are a benefit to enfeebled eyes 
in modern life. Economic, educational, philan- 
thropic and all other reasons approve the wisdom 
of systematic examinations of the eyes of the chil- 
dren at school. They insist further that children 
in need of glasses should have glasses. The State 
which compels children to go to school, and will 
some day be the beneficiary of the education ac- 
quired, would seem to be in duty bound to see that 
no injury comes to the children as a result of the 
education required of them. The logic of this ap- 
plied to the provisions made for the hygienic care 
of children at school implies that glasses shall be 
furnished free to the school children who are in 
need of them. If this is not clear from what has 
been said concerning the matter, the fault is not 
with the logic, but with the statement thereof. The 
conditions essential to the acquirement of an edu- 
cation must certainly be supplied if the money 
spent on education is to prove an economical in- 
vestment. Economic it certainly is; now let it 
also be economical. 

Here is where Philadelphia leads. The division 
of ophthalmology established at the suggestion of 
Dr. Joseph S. Neff—a famous name that, in the 
development of Pestalozzian ideas in America. 
Dr. L. C. Wessels, chief of the division, reports 
that during the first three months of this year 345 
pairs of glasses were prescribed for children too 
poor to buy them. This is a fair start. Much 
remains to be done. The school department should 
have the whole matter in hand. Glasses ought to 
be furnished free to all children who need them, 
exactly as other needed tools are furnished. The 
problem will not be solved until this is done. 


Next to showing how to do things well in school 
administration, New York City can furnish at 
least one striking example of how things ought 
not to be done. The system of medical inspection, 
which could be praised at one time as a model 
for other towns to follow, is at the present 
time most unsatisfactorily administered. Those 
who are looking for wasteful procedure in munici- 
pal affairs, will find the subject worth investigat- 
ing. Boston is way ahead of New York in this 
matter of medical supervision, as Mr. Coburn’s 
article in the present SCHOOL JOURNAL will show. 
Without the closest co-operation between the edu- 
cational and hygienic departments, there is bound 
to be wastefulness. Co-operation is essential to 
success. The New York board of health has 
shown itself incompetent to handle the problem. 
The school authorities would do better with it. 
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Progress in Medical Supervision 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


The first year of the operation of medical su- 
pervision in Boston closed September 1, 1908. In 
evidence of the activities of twelve months Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, medical director, pre- 
pared a “report on the department of school hy- 
giene” which was issued in pamphlet form in Oc- 
tober. This report, with its statement of actual 
accomplishments brought about in a very short 
time, tends to emphasize the importance of a 
movement whose underlying conceptions were set 
forth at some length in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
about eighteen months ago. 


To promote the health and working efficiency 
of all children in the common schools, it will be 
recalled, is the prime aim of medical supervision, 
which distinguishes itself from medical inspec- 
tion, devoted mainly to detecting cases of infec- 
tious illness. Under a more intelligent social or- 
ganization than the present all human lives, of 
course, would be consistently studied by medical 
specialists with a view to enlarging the capacity 
for work, enjoyment and aspiration; under the 
present partially socialized scheme of education a 
beginning at least in this direction has been made 
with the children of school age. To standardize, 
to some extent, the material of citizenship is the 
function of such a work as Dr. Harrington has 
undertaken in Boston. 

The new department in a single year has done 
things. It has already succeeded in making the 
physical needs of the individual the unit of atten- 
tion. Personal initiative in matters of play, regi- 
men and work has been stimulated among pupils 
and teachers. Crude mechanical methods have 
been done away with. The conception of system- 
atic training that shall reach the mental and moral 
faculties of all children, normal as well as abnor- 
mal, thru improvement and correction of physical 
capacities has been enforced by practical example 
and precevt. This, too, in the face of distrust 
and scepticism in some quarters—of a crude pre- 
sunposition that Boston has simply added another 
fad to a list of freak activities. Ovvosition of 
this kind has already been dissipated in great 
nart, by the impelling logic of common sense and 
high professional skill directed to the attainment 
of specific ends. 

In the department of physical training prover 
a local inheritance that had become a distinct dis- 
ability has already been corrected. This refers to 
the abolition of the tradition that only the so- 
called “Swedish gymnastics” should be taught in 
the schools. The system outlined on the Ling 
cards Dr. Harrington found too formal, too lack- 
ing in incentive to the spontaneous activity of 
young children. 

A better type of exercises, as it was believed, was 
introduced as part of an experiment of lengthen- 
ing the afternoon recess in one hundred rooms of 
Grades I, II and III and of devoting the last hour 
of the afternoon to games and manual training. 
The sports of running, jumping, dancing, vaulting 
and the rest, with their appropriate movements, 
have been pursued in such a way as to stimulate 
intelligent individual drill, to educate the senses, 
secure accurate co-ordination of hand movements 
with sense impression and to impart habits of 
prompt obedience. Play for play’s sake has been 
avoided, but the endeavor has been made to pre- 


vent games from becoming in any way tiresome 
or mechanical. In particular the sound sense of 
the trained and intelligent physician underlies the 
statement of what should be “a golden rule in all 
grades, but especially in the three lower grades, 
that a tired child should never be pressed, either 
physically or mentally.” 


Dr. Harrington found the Ling cards in use in 
some of the higher grades and immediately no- 
ticed, as he believed, that the movements were 
followed with great mental strain upon the pupils. 
The prime argument in favor of this system has 
always been that it is corrective; it removes the 
effects of bad posture, spinal curvature and other 
deformities. But it is undesirable, according to 
the new medical supervisor, “to convert the school- 
room into an orthopedic establishment. 


“The first consideration of the school in this 
problem relates to the requirements of those chil- 
dren who are normally healthy in mind and body, 
and secondly, those children who are somewhat 
below normal standards, but who are sufficiently 
developed mentally and physically to be benefited 
by the ordinary teaching of the elementary 
schools. Children who are below the second group 
in mentality should have been detected in the pri- 
mary grades, and placed in special classes or 
schools where their special needs may be given 
greater individual attention.” 


In the re-arrangement of the work in physical 
training for the higher elementary grades empha- 
sis has been put upon personal hygiene. Young- 
sters who have reached the stage in which they 
begin to be conscious of the social nexus are ca- 
pable, if the theory of physical education is put to 
them simply and interestingly, of understanding 
why they go through certain exercises, why they 
are encouraged to indulge in running, jumping, 
vaulting and kindred sports. A correlation of 
physical training, physiology and hygiene, in other 
words, is attempted. 

A beginning has been made of correcting faulty 
posture, which is very noticeable in the whole ele- 
mentary school population of Boston—as doubt- 
less of every American city. The fault in Dr. 
Harrington’s opinion is not traceable to the school 
furniture as a sole factor. Faulty habits of stand- 
ing are largely responsible. Much attention has 
been given in the past few months to imparting 
correct methods of walking and standing—funda- 
mental principles of health. 

In the high schools the boys were found al- 
ready to have their military drill, long an estab- 
lished feature, and their school athletics. A little 
gymnasium work has been introduced into some 
of the hish schools under the instruction of the 
assistant directors. A daily ten-minute setting-up 
drill has been inaugurated in all the high schools, 
with great success. 

A start has been made in the girls’ high schools, 
along lines which Dr. Harrington has blocked out 
with good insight into the needs of the sixteen- 
year-olds whom one encounters in Boston street- 
cars, poring over geometrics and Cesars. 

“The teacher of physical training,’ he says, 
“more than any other teacher, comes closest to 
each individual pupil. She knows that the results 
of her work in the gymnasium are small unless 
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she can reach the pupil on such factors as habits 
of eating, of clothing, of bathing, what the outside 
activities of the child include, what the sanitary 
conditions of the home are, how much sleep and 
rest is obtained. She knows that the time and the 
disposition for instruction on questions of per- 
sonal hygiene are both very limited in many 
homes, and unless she gives this instruction many 
girls will go out into life ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of normal health, or with such a false idea 
of the relationship of health and morals that ship- 
wreck is inevitable. To meet these broader du- 
ties, the teacher of physical training must become 
an integral part of the department of school hy- 
giene rather than an instructor in one branch of 
one of its divisions. Fortunately the teachers 
themselves recognize this, and the prospects are 
very bright for an effective organization along 
these lines.” 

The upshot of the reorganization of the physi- 
cal training in the grades and high schools has 
been the adoption of a course of instruction that 
keeps pace with the physiologic development of 
the normal child and that presents the exercises in 
such a way that their application as a means of 
preserving health both in school and in after life 
is understood. 

The creation of school playgrounds was by far 
the most spectacular accomplishment of the first 
year of the new department of school hygiene. 
Early in 1908 the director presented a definite plan 
to develop the school yard and school building as 
centers of play for younger children of the neigh- 
borhood; to provide local playgrounds for older 
boys and girls and athletic fields for high school 
boys, and to secure adequate supervision and in- 
struction at all these centers. 


A demonstration of these possibilities was made 
last spring, when twenty-eight school yards were 
selected, each provided with sand boxes, swings 
and other apparatus, with teachers serving from 
4:30 to 5:30 daily and from 9 to 12 o’clock on Sat- 
urday. The educational value of play was made 
the underlying thesis without—as anyone who wit- 
nessed one or more of the sessions will testify. 
giving the children any impression that they were 
being inveigled into some extra school tasks. The 
boys and girls stay at the playgrounds to have fun, 
but they are all the time under guidance of teach- 
ers, who prevent lawlessness, give special atten- 
tion to the considerable number of unfortunates 
who have to be taught to play, and in general re- 
move the bad influences that are often at work 
where many children romp together unsupervised. 
The duties of this kind of teaching have been 
found so excevtional, and so little preparation has 
ever been made for them, that Dr. Harrington rec- 
ommends the introduction of lectures on the sub- 
ject at the Boston Normal School. 


The value of the park system of Boston as an 
accessory to public education was shown conclu- 
sively in the arrangement by which playground 
opportunities have been created for the older boys 
and girls. With 21 submasters as “play-teachers” 
it was provided last year that 18 park playgrounds 
should be thrown open to the children after school 
’ hours and in Saturday forenoons. These facili- 
ties were placed in the jurisdiction of the school 
board, who were responsible for the preservation 
of order and property. The scheme thus far has 
worked ideally. The non-schooling population 
using the parks has not been interfered with. Reg- 
ulated inter-school athletics has been made pos- 
sible. Children disinclined to vigorous activity have 
been induced to get into the games, to their own 
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great advantage. Last summer excursions were 
conducted to more distant reservations of the Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission and other attractive 
places in eastern Massachusetts, more than 50,000 
children securing the benefit of these outings. Sta- 
tioning school nurses at each playground has been 
an excellent feature. 

The attendance both at the school yards and at 
the park playgrounds has attested the popularity 
of the plan. At the former it stood during the 
first four months as follows: May, 79,119; June, 
76,148; July, 160,659; August, 151,788. For the 
park playgrounds the figures were as follows: 
May, 75,800; June, 82,400; July 126,502; August, 
126,566. 

How important is the departure in the direc- 
tion of organized play every thoughtful educator 
is likely to appreciate. The remissness of public 
education in turning pupils loose after their for- 
mal academic tasks are over to consort in gangs 
and cliques, unsupervised for the most part by 
their parents, a constant menace to flowers, fruit 
and the more permanent forms of property, sub- 
ject to no law but that of leaders invariably crude 
and unformed, oftentimes vicious—this lax con- 
ception of the duties of the school to its charges 
now seems likely to be supplemented with a new 
conception of responsibility for their entire well- 
being. Play is probably the greatest educative 
force operating among young human beings. It 
“gets” thousands where reading and other schol- 
arly activities get hundreds. Its value the kin- 
dergarten has always proclaimed. Nowhere per- 
haps in this country before on a comprehensive 
scale has such an attempt been made to rationalize 
the conditions of every-day play. 

Co-operation between the Department of Pub- 
lic Hygiene and the Schoolhouse Commission has 
made possible in a single year correction or min- 
imizing of unsanitary conditions in many school- 
houses. Much, however, remains to be done in 
this matter in Boston. Dr. Harrington urges that 
the use of common drinking-cups be discontinued, 
and that the jet fountain without nozzle or mouth- 
piece be substituted for the faucet arrangement 
now employed generally. He also undertakes to 
stir up feeling against the feather duster. The 
suggestions regarding proper lighting of school- 
rooms made in School Document No. 14, 1907, 
have already led to action. The problem of air 
moistening is still unsolved, but further experi- 
ments have been provided for. 

Consideration has been given by the new de- 
partment to the proper seating of pupils. It is 
proof, however, of the carefulness of the scientific 
mind in discussing all the factors of a situation, 
that the faults of posture are not all attributed— 
as has sometimes been done—to defective school 
furniture. It is recognized that faulty positions 
and habits of sitting, standing and walking, as 
well as in occupation and dress, may do mischief 
which no regulation of school desks can repair. 


That mental hygiene has not yet received the 
consideration its importance demands is one of 
Dr. Harrington’s urgings for future action. He 
makes a strong plea for conserving the interests 
of the backward child on a basis of intelligent ob- 
servation in the kindergarten and the earlier 
grades. The usual physical remedies would be ap- 
plied, of course, as needed—glasses or operation 
for eye difficulties, removal of adenoids for cor- 
rection of defective breathing or hearing capacity, 
and employment of exercises suited to develop ru- 
dimentary sense perception. The facts of heredity 
are pretty well understood, leaving practically 
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nothing to conjecture. “The differential signs be- 
tween the slow developing but normal brain and 
the backward and abnormal brain are now well 
established.” In the circumstances it is educa- 
tional crime to allow children who are a little 
backward to slip thru several grades on promo- 
tions which they have not earned. 

Administration of the sight and hearing tests, 
as required by law in Massachusetts, gave during 
the school year 1907-8 about the customary start- 
ling results as to defectives. Of 82,255 pupils ex- 
amined, 19,728 or 23 per cent showed some de- 
fects of sight, 6,329 or 7.6 per cent defects of hear- 
ing; 2,877 or 3.4 per cent were defective in both. 

The addition of a nursing division to the de- 
partment of school hygiene has already abun- 
dantly justified itself. It will be remembered that 
at first one supervising nurse and twenty nurses 
were assigned to districts covering the elementary 
school population of Boston. In February, 1908, 
the number of these nurses was increased to 
thirty, and the districts were rearranged so that 
each nurse had in charge approximately 2,700 pu- 
pils. These assistants of the medical supervisor 
have proved themselves invaluable in “following 
up” children who have been excluded by the medi- 
cal inspectors and in promoting co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school—all with absolute- 
ly none of the friction which some predicted. 

A statistical record kept by the head nurse 
shows special treatment during the school year of 
140,346 children under the following heads: Pu- 
pils excluded, 8,542; referred to family physician, 
9,048; number cured, 4,830; referred to hospital, 
9,715 ; number cured, 5,329; pupils escorted to hos- 
pital or dispensary, 8,891; visits to homes, 21,906; 
dressings, 29,017; inspections for pediculosis, 
43,067. 

The sanity with which these activities and oth- 
ers have been introduced into a large school sys- 
tem is what exacts special commendation from the 
lay observer. Intense individualists as most 
Americans are, there is always danger that any 
such undertaking as medical supervision of a hun- 


dred thousand human beings may seem to savor . 


of paternalism and rigidity. Should this disquali- 
fication have appeared in the first comprehensive 
plan of the kind to be introduced into a large 


American community, discredit would inevitably | 


have been brought upon a theory which is basic- 
ally right—if it is applied right. Fortunately the 
whole control of the scheme, involving potential 
increase in the vitality and well-being of the na- 
scent manhood and womanhood of a great city, 
has fallen into good lhands—of a school board 
which has proved itself capable of grasping the 
larger conceptions of socialized education, of a su- 
perintendent whose executive capacity has been 
proved in this as in other departments of the sys- 
tem and of a medical supervisor who has clear 
ideas as to the realization of the ideas of physical 
education of which he was a theoretical advocate 
long before they were generally held. 


Educational Meetings 


July 5-9.—National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colorado. 


Dec. 28-30.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Syracuse. President, Mr. Darwin L. Bardwell, New 
Brighton, N. Y. 


February, 1909.—Annual meeting of Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., at Chicago. Superintendent 
W. H. Elson, Cleveland, Ohio, President. 
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Temperature of the Schoolroom 


A series of experiments has been conducted re- 
cently in a London. school, with the object of 
studying the conditions under which pupils can do 
their best work. A special system of ventilation 
was adopted which allowed for the regulation of 
the temperature by means of a damper, so that 
the room could be kept at anywhere from 50 to 80 
degrees. When it was necessary to increase the 
humidity evaporation of water was employed, 
while use was made of electric fans to bring about 
required changes of the temperature. 

It proved, as a result of the experiments, that 
the London school child takes little notice of va- 
riations of temperature between 56 and 64 de- 
grees, and apparently works best at about 58 de- 
grees. The conclusions are here summarized: 

Mental alertness and accuracy are improved by two 
or three hours of school work, if the atmosphere is sat- 
isfactory. Temperatures above 65 degrees give rise to 
definite subjective symptoms; slackness and inattention 
in some, headaches in others, altho it is not easy to assert 
definite mental alteration till about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Symptoms do not appear at 65 degrees if the air is kept 
in gentle movement by a fan in the room. At higher 
temperatures the symptoms and mental conditions are 
ameliorated by such movement of the air. 

With temperatures of 70 degrees and above, other fac- 
tors being normal, there are marked symptoms and very 
evident deterioration in mental alertness and accuracy. 

Relative humidity does not affect the mental capacity of 
children at low temperature. Increase of humidity ap- 
pears to increase the effects of high temperatures. Car- 
bonic acid gas in considerable excess, altho not producing 
the symptoms found in a hot and close atmosphere, seems 
to produce, after a time, considerable fatigue in the per- 
formance of mental functions by the children. 





A Cape Cop CITIzen. 


From “ Cape Cod.” By Henry D. Thoreau. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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A Model School Museum 


What Has Been Done in St. Louis 


By C. G. RATHMANN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


To make the child acquainted with the world 
in which he lives, we must bring him into personal 
contact with the world. Telling him or having 
him read about our earth, about the great changes 
produced on its surface thru the activity of na- 
ture and man; about the people, their life and 
work and their adjustment to their environment, 
appealing to his imagination only, will not give the 





Reading Room in the Teachers’ Library 


child vivid and lasting impressions, will not arouse 
in him the desire or develop in him the power to 
do his own exploring and discovering. * 

In St. Louis the teachers are given excellent 
opportunities to put their pupils in touch with the 
world around them. Entering a schoolroom dur- 


ing a geography lesson, the visitor may find that ° 


the children, after a thoro study of the relief map, 
are transported into the country which is the sub- 
ject of their lesson. They have before them the 
typical representatives of the animal world, the 
minerals, the soil and the industrial products, 
which they observe, study and discuss; or they 
view thru the stereoscope or on the screen the 
surface features, the natural advantages, the 
scenery, the large cities and their institutions, the 
people, their occupations, their homes, and their 
manner of life. 

Surrounded by carefully selected objects char- 
acteristic of the country, having access to all that 
is interesting in it thru lifelike pictorial illustra- 
tions, living, as it were, in the country while study- 
ing it, the children receive clear and permanent 
impressjons of what is taught. The use of such 
illustrative material satisfies the child’s desire for 
the concrete, it lends life and reality to the work 
and makes the geography lessons enjoyable. 

The objects and pictures for the illustration of 
the work in geography, as well as for the lessons 
in nature study, history, reading, and art, are fur- 
nished by the Educational Museum. 


HOW THE MUSEUM WAS ESTABLISHED 


This museum was opened in 1905, and is located 
in the Teachers College and the adjoining Wyman 
School. Much of the material used in the instruc- 
tion is an inheritance left the St. Louis schools by 
the largest and best-equipped temporary museum 
ever opened to the world, the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Valuable exhibits from all depart- 
ments of the Fair, secured thru donation or by 
purchase, formed the nucleus of the museum. 


Much additional material was needed to make the 
groups for the illustration of school work coher- 
ent and complete. A large number of valuable 
articles was generously supplied by some of the 
great museums of our country, the Chicago Field 
Museum of Natural History, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution and the Public 
Museum of Milwaukee. Many interesting exhib- 
its were secured from the Jamestown Exposition, 
and other material came from commercial firms 
in this and other countries and from friends of 
our schools. 

The Board of Education makes a liberal annual 
appropriation for the maintenance of the museum 
and for new purchases. This enables the institu- 
tion to add to its stock whatever is interesting and 
helpful, and to supply the large number of dupli- 
cates that are required to furnish all the schools 
with whatever they need to illustrate their school 
work and to do this just when they need it. 


WHAT THE MUSEUM CONTAINS 

The material in the museum is arranged and 
grouped in accordance with the Course of Study 
followed in the schools. The following are some 
of the groups: 

Food Products comprising the cereals in the 
plant and the grain, and their products; coffee, 
tea, sugar, cacao, in their various stages of devel- 
opment; the spices, etc. 

Materials for Clothing—The various animal 
and vegetable fibers of the world and the fabrics 
made of them. 

Tree Products.—Domestic and foreign woods; 
rubber, gutta percha, camphor, cork, etc., in all 





Interior of the Study Hall 


their processes of development; materials for dye- 
ing and tanning, etc. 

Industrial Products showing the various stages 
in the manufacture of glass, paper, leather, ink, 
the pen, pencil, needle, etc., in addition to such 
products as are made from the materials men- 
tioned in the former groups. 

Articles and models illustrating the life and oc- 
cupations of the different peoples of the world, 
such as implements, wearing apparel, models of 
houses, industrial products, etc. 

The Animal world, mounted and dried speci- 
mens, and specimens in alcohol. 

Plants, and models and charts of plants. 

Minerals, rocks and ores. 

Apparatus for the illustration of Physics and 
Physical Geography. 
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Charts, colored pictures, maps and objects illus- 
trating History. 

Collections of art objects, and models used by 
the classes in Drawing. 

Photographs, stereoscopic pictures and lantern 
slides to accompany the objects in the preceding 
groups. 

These groups are subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions, or collections of from four to eight objects, 
each of which represents a class or family of the 
group, as for instance in the case of birds, collec- 
tions of wading birds, of owls, of finches, etc. 
Each collection is accompanied by a number of 
oY gaan stereoscopic pictures and lantern 
slides. 

The collections are numbered and listed in the 
Museum Catalog, to which, because of the rapidly 
growing material, two supplements had to be add- 
ed during the last two years. With each article 
mentioned in the catalog, a brief explanation is 
given as to its use, where it is found, etc. At the 
head of each group, a selection of reference books 
is mentioned, which are found in the museum li- 
brary and which give information about all the 
specimens in the group. Copies of the catalog are 
found on the desk of every teacher in the schoois. 

The following extract from one of the printed 
catalogs will show the principle according to 
which it is arranged: 


COLLECTION 50 
Cotton 
Fibrous portion of fruit of cotton plant. Cotton most 
extensively used is that cultivated in the southern part of 
the United States from Virginia to Texas. 
. Cotton bolls, Louisiana. 
. Cotton, unginned, Texas. 
. Cotton, ginned, Arkansas and Mexico. 
. Cotton seeds. 
. Cotton seed linters. 
. Miniature cotton bales. 
COLLECTION 51 
Cotton of Other Countries 
1. Sea Island cotton, West Indies. 
2. Peruvian or Kidney cotton, Peru. 
3. Silk cotton obtained from the Bombax or cotton tree, 
Honduras and Venezuela. 
4, Pods of cotton tree, Philippine Islands. 
COLLECTION 52 
Manufacture of Cotton 
Glass cases showing the various stages of manufacture 
of cotton. 


an wre 


COLLECTION 53 
Cotton Fabrics 
Cotton yarn, Philippine Islands. 
Glass cases showing the development of cotton thread. 
Various cotton fabrics. 
COLLECTION 54 
Other Cotton Products 
1. Cotton seed oil. Substitute for olive oil; also used 
for burning in lamps, soap-making and lubricating. 
2. Cotton oil cake. Used as cattle food and fertilizer. 
3. Cotton seed meal. Ground cotton seed cake. 
4. Cotton seed oil soap. 
5. Cottolene. Cooking fat obtained from cotton seed oil. 
COLLECTION 55 
Paper Made from Cotton Stalks 
Varieties of paper made from cotton stalks. The bark 
is separated from the stalk, carded and heckled, and 
changed into a pulp from which paper is made. 
“COLLECTION 56 
Implements Used in the Manufacture of Cotton in the 
Philippine Islands 
Model of cotton crusher. 
Model of spooling apparatus. 
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COLLECTION 57 
Illustrations of Cotton and Cotton Industry 

Stereoscopic views. Cotton industry of various coun- 
tries. 

Map of the cotton-producing countries. 

COLLECTION 97c 
Birds: Rails, Coots, Ete. 

1. Sora Rail. Central United States. Winters in 
Southern States and Central America. Frequents rice 
marshes. Protective coloration. Feeds on small snails, 
shells, and worms. 

2. Virginia Rail. Northern United States. Winters in 
Southern States. Frequents salt marshes along the coast. 

3. Florida Gallinule. Tropical and sub-tropical Amer- 
ica. Common in Southern States. Flies with difficulty. 

4, American Avocet. Temperate regions of North 
America. Winters along the coast of Gulf of Mexico. 





The Indian Corner in the Museum 


Sea coasts and marshy lands. Long curved bill. Feeds 
on worms, insects, and small crustaceans. 

5. American Coot or Mud-Hen. Temperate regions of 
North America, especially in marshes of Mississippi Val- 
ley. Nest very large, made of reed and water herbage. 
Feeds on mollusks and insects. 

COLLECTION 190 
The Lever and Its Uses 

Apparatus: Simple lever, fitted with two weights. 
Test by putting weights at different distances, so as to 
balance in each. Prove that if load is further from pivot 
(fulcrum), power must also be further. /.lso, the con- 
trary. Explain to pupils several uses of lever, such as 
crowbar, scissors, poker, the forearm, etc. 

COLLECTION 202 
Solid Expansion by Heat 

Apparatus: Copper ball and ring, alcohol lamp or Bun- 
sen burner. Test cold ball and ring. Show that ball 
passes thru ring. Now heat ball over lamp. Note how 
hot ball will no longer pass thru cold ring. Why so? 
What has happened to ball? Plunge ball into water to 
cool. Wipe dry. Now heat ring. Show that hot ring is 
a loose fit to ball. Why? Ask children if they have seen 
blacksmith put tire on wagon wheel. If so, get some one 
to tell how it was done. 

COLLECTION 263 
Advanced Geography, page 15.—Presence of Salt in Water 

Apparatus: 4-inch platinum wire pliers. Bunsen bur- 
ner, or alcohol lamp, some brine, hydrant water. Dip 
wire into brine and hold in flame. Note yellow color. 
When color disappears, dip wire into hydrant water and 
repeat. Does yellow color reappear? If so, what does 
hydrant water contain? How, then, do you account for 
“salt lakes?” 

(To be continued) 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State. Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Aids in Oral Reading 


There is, perhaps, nothing which gives a teach- 
er more trouble than the work with her class on 
the vocabulary of their text-books. The children 
stumble thru pages of literature and form the 
habit of reading without grasping the substance 
of what is before them, because neither they, nor 
their teacher, can overcome this difficulty. The 
dictionary is called into play. The habit of using 
it is an excellent one, but children have not suffi- 
cient knowledge to handle it with intelligence and 
the work becomes drudgery to them. Long lists 
of words are put upon the blackboard and endless 
drills are given the children, but still the words 
remain without meaning. 

Why is it that word drills and the dictionary 
work do not aid the pupils? Many of us remem- 
ber such work given to us when we were children. 
We painfully learned from a list at the blackboard, 
with the aid of our dictionaries, that humane 
meant compassionate; eminent, distinguished in 
character or rank; convince, to satisfy the under- 
standing; but these words remained without con- 
tent to us until we, at some time, heard of some 
person who was humane in his treatment of ani- 
mals ; of some eminent foreigner who was visiting 
in the country; or of a business as convincing 
some one that the investment was a good one. 
The true meaning of a word is grasped only thru 
its context. A word not in actual use is as dead 
as the sheath of a last year’s locust. Drills upon 
lists of words fail because they do not take this 
fact into account. The words are isolated. The 
mind has no opportunity to build up associations. 
A teacher’s main dependence with the vocabu- 
laries of the text-books must be upon exercises in 
which a word is kept in its context. 

The meaning of a word may be taught in con- 
nection with what it denotes in three or four dif- 
ferent ways. The first method may be illustrated 
from the following stanza of the “Chambered 
Nautilus.” The words printed in italics are the 
ones which give the children trouble: 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sailed the unshadowed main, 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


In taking up a piece of literature containing so 
many difficulties of vocabulary as this one has, the 
teacher would be careful to discuss the contents 
of the piece and in so doing use as many of the 
strange expressions as possible. She would see 
that the children grasped the idea before the word 
was given, and then she would keep the word 
before the pupils long enough to let it leave a 
definite impression. 

The teacher would tell the children about the 
nautilus. She would say that it is found in tropi- 
cal seas where ships are seldom seen, and where 
the sun is overhead so that it casts no shadows; 
and for that reason, the sea might be called the 
unshadowed main. She would write these words 
on the blackboard as she said them, asking the 
class for such synonyms as the untraveled sea 





where there are no shadows, the ocean in tropical 
countries. After the meaning of unshadowed 
main had been grasped, she would discuss with 
the class why the little ship of pearl is called a 
venturous bark, and then she would give them a 
picture with words of the shallow inlets and reefs, 
the enchanted place where a bird called the siren 
sings, and where we would half expect to see a 
mermaid rise from the sparkling waters and comb 
her long, streaming hair. In each case as a new 
word was used it would be written at the black- 
board, and used by the children. 

A second device for teaching the vocabulary of 
a selection from literature is to discuss the piece 
while the children have their books before them. 
The teacher presents the ideas and the children 
search for the words which are used to express 
them. This is a good method to use with such a 
paragraph as this one from “Rip Van Winkle”: 


Whoever has made a voyage up.the Hudson must re- 
member the Kaatskill Mountains... They are a dismem- 
bered branch of the great Appalaghian family, and are 
seen away to the west of the river, swelling into a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding country. Every 
change of season, every change*of weather, indeed every 
hour of the day, produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains and they are regarded 
by all the good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are clothed 
in blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on the 
clear evening sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the 
landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray 
vapors about their summits, which, in the last rays of the 
setting sun, will glow and light up like a crown of glory. 


In teaching the meaning of dismembered 
branch, magical hues, barometers and gray va- 
pors, the teacher tries to suggest the picture de- 
scribed in the paragraph. The majority of chil- 
dren fail to get this unless they are aided. The 
teacher tells the pupils how, if you travel up the 
Hudson, the Catskill mountains rise toward the 
west to such a height that they appear to be look- 
ing at the country about them in a lordly way. 
She tells them that these mountains are separated 
from the other mountains in the Appalachian 
system, and then asks the children to find the 
words which told her that the Catskills were not 
connected with the others of the Appalachian sys- 
tem. Next, in order to fix the meaning of the 
words dismembered branch, she has the children 
use them in other connections. With the words 
magical hues, the teacher tried to suggest the 
changing greens, blues and purples of the moun- 
tains, the gold of the sunset, the delicate colors 
and strong ones that play over the mountain as if 
by magic. After she has familiarized her class 
with the idea, and gotten them to contribute their 
experiences with colors on mountains, fields, and 
in the sky, she asks the children to find the words 
magical hues, which mean that wonderful colors 
played over the mountain. Next she asks for the 
word barometer, denoting that the people used the 
mountain to forecast the weather. In a similar 
way, the first gives the idea of the hood of gray 
vapor that formed a crown of glory when lit up by 
the setting sun, and then she has the children look 
for the words denoting that the top of mountain 
was sometimes hid in a glowing mist. 
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In the third method of developing the meaning 
of words thru the context, the children have the 
text before them, as in the second method. They 
go over the sentences slowly, trying to discover 
the meaning for themselves. Where they fail the 
teacher uses the new words in other connections. 
We often encounter such Latinized English as the 
following: 


ULYSSES AND THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SUITORS 

Athene struck them with dimness of sight that they 
went erring up and down the hall, not knowing where to 
find Ulysses. Yet so infatuated were they by the dis- 
pleasure of heaven that they did not see the imminent 
peril which impended over them; but every man believed 
accident had happened beside the intention of the doer. 
Fools! to think by shutting their eyes to evade destiny. 


It may be that the children will be able to make 
out the meaning of peril, and, perhaps, infatu- 
ated, impending and imminent; but if not, the 
teacher supplements the glimmer of meaning 
which might come to the pupils in the text by giv- 
ing them such expressions as these: 

1, When the horses ran away, the people in the 
carriage were in peril. When they reached the 
bridge the peril was imminent. 

‘2. Trouble was impending when the men were 
ordered out in a strike. 

3. The boy was so infatuated with football that 
he could not get his lessons. 

4. The naughty child tried to evade punish- 
ment. 

5. The woman thought it was her destiny to 
work for the poor. _ 

After the ideas within these words have been 
developed in this way, the children should go back 
to the text and read it, giving synonyms. 


The visitors were so absorbed in the displeasure brought 
to them by Athene that they did not see the immediate 
danger that awaited them. 


In the actual work with the children it is nat- 
ural to combine these three methods, the first 
where the children get the meaning from the con- 
versation of the teacher without the aid of the 
text; the second where the idea is given by the 
teacher and the children find the words in the 
text; and the third where the children puzzle out 
the meaning of the words from the book, with 
but little aid from the teacher. The work should, 
of course, be supplemented by the use of the dic- 
tionary. These three methods all involve the con- 
text. Knowledge gained in these ways is vital. 
The meaning of a word is retained, for the mind 
has the opportunity to build up associations. How 
different this is from drilling upon the dead husks 
of words arranged in a column! 

A second great difficulty is encountered when 
we attempt teaching children to read with expres- 
sion. Much of our reading is devitalized. It is 
mechanical droning. We are familiar with sev- 
eral aids for this evil—dramatization, interpreta- 
tions of literature thru oral and written composi- 
tions, and listening to good reading; but these 
are not sufficient. The children must be drilled 
on the technique of reading. How and when can 
this be done without making the reading lesson a 
mere drill, instead of a time when literature is 
enjoyed for the thought? 

It has long been the custom to recognize the 
value of memorizing poems for what it does in 
giving the children a command of English and a 
resource for entertainment. A phrase once mem- 
orized continually asks to be used. A noble 
thought once made permanent in the mind in 
rhythm and rhyme must influence the person who 
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has memorized it. There is another use for the 
memory work in the schools. It serves as an ex- 
cellent opportunity for drill in phrasing, in giving 
color to words, in creating an atmosphere, and in 
the use of the voice. Such a drill aids the mem- 
ory work, for by the time the children have found 
just the inflection which brings out the meaning 
of a stanza they have memorized it. Connecting 
the drill in expression with the lines to be learned 
further does away with the sing-song which is the 
bane of the memory work. It seems wise, there- 
peng from several points of view to connect the 
wo. 

In what ways may the memory work be accom- 
plished so as to aid the children in interpretive 
reading? Many teachers accomplish the work 
thru rote. They give two or three lines, and the 
children repeat them either singly or in concert. 
This method is often successful, for the children 
catch the inflections of the teacher’s voice and 
often give a poem learned in this way very well. 
The principle, however, is not right, and the chil- 
dren do not gain in power of interpretation. A 
better way of conducting the work is to teach it 
thru the children’s own interpretation. Questions 
which bring out the thought and motion should be 
asked, and after these have been answered, and 
the children seem imbued with the mood of the 
piece, they should try to express themselves in 
reading. They should give attention to every in- 
flection of voice which will help. 

Such an exercise gives us an opportunity for 
individual interpretation, which, after all, is the 
one thing of interest in reading. We like to be 
made to see or feel things as others do. Each 
reading from the children should be so much of an 
expression of individual interpretation that it is a 
contribution to the experience of the class. 

The two things to be worked for are the pic- 
tures suggested by the selection and the atmos- 


* phere created in it. Only a few lines of a poem 


should be taken at a time and these should be 
studied with great attention to detail and finally 
memorized. Take, for example, this selection 
from “The Vision of Sir Launfal”’: 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare. 


The scene suggested by the stanza is one of 
mountains and open fields, wind-swept and bare; 
the atmosphere is one of bleakness and cold. Such 
questions as these will help the children to see the 
first and feel the second. What feeling comes 
from reading the stanza? What things in the 
scene give an idea of coldness? What words ex- 
press this idea? After the children have an- 
swered these questions and are asked to read this 
stanza so as to show the coldness, they will be 
ready to throw the emphasis correctly and give 
the general impressions. A child should read the 
lines several times, that is, until he has expressed 
all that he can feel. Other punils should try. Each 
will contribute a new inflection which, if good, 
may be read by others. In the end the reading 
should be very good indeed. In the meantime, in 
trying to express each idea in the stanza, the lines 
= have been memorized with no conscious ef- 

ort. 

Other poems would be taken up in a similar 
way. Each should be studied for its own peculiar 
mood. This should be grasped and then the de- 
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tails of thought carefully worked out. “The Flag 
Goes By,” for example, should be given so as to 
suggest the marching of soldiers. It is martial in 
spirit. “Indian Summer,” by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, should be given to suggest peace: 


From gold to gray 
Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


Such a poem as Burns’ “To a Mouse” should be 
full of tenderness: 


Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 

Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou needna start awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 

I wad be laith to rin and chase thee, 
Wi’ murdring pattle! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its rilly wa’s the win’s are strewing! 

And naething now to big a new ane 
O’ foggage green, 

And bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 

Baith snell and keen! 


In choosing poems to serve as a training in in- 
terpretation reading, the over-reflective, descrip- 
tive and undramatic literature must be avoided. 
That which has movement and feeling dramat- 
ically expressed must be substituted. Such poems 
as “Fairy Folk,” “The O’Lincoln Family,” “The 
Last Leaf,” and “The Flower of Liberty” have 
the characteristic required. It is well to take oc- 
casionally a rollicking piece which permits of a 
striking interpretation, that is, one containing 
emotion easily expressed by children. The “Night 
Wind,” by Eugene Field, and the one with the 
same name by Robert Louis Stevenson are of this 
order, as well as the one quoted below. The “Boo- 
gah Man” by Paul Lawrence Dunbar makes a 
pleasant diversion. The dialect should be pre- 
served in reading it or speaking it, but if it is 
ge on the blackboard it is well to avoid much 
of it. 


THE BOOGAH MAN 
W’en de evenin’ shadders 
Come a glidin’ down, 
Fallin’ black an’ heavy 
Ovah hill an’ town, 
Ef you listen keerful, 
Keerful ez you kin, 
So’s you boun’ to notice 
Des a drappin’ pin; 
Den you'll hyeah a funny 
Soun’ ercross de lan’. 
Lay low; dat’s de callin’ 
Of de Boogah Man! 


Woo-00, woo-oo! 

Hyeah him ez he go erlong de way; 
Woo-00, woo-oo! 

Don’t you wish de night ’ud tu’n to day? 
Woo-00, woo-oo! 

Hide yo’ little peepers “hind yo’ hair; 
Woo-00, woo-oo! 

Callin’ of de Boogah Man. 

* * * 

Ef you loves yo’ mammy, 

An’ you min’s yo’ pap, 
Ef you nevah wriggles 
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Outen Sukey’s lap; 
Ef you says yo’ “Lay me” 
Evah single night 
Fo’ dey tucks de kivers 
An’ puts out de light, 
Den de rain kin pattah, 
Win’ blow lak a fan, 
But you needn’ bothah 
*Bout de Boogah Man! 


The rhythm of a piece memorized should be 
such that it carries itself, but it should not be 
monotonous. Pieces containing such varieties of 
cadence as those of Tennyson, Lanier, and Long- 
fellow should be chosen before some of the less 
musical ones of minor poets. The reason for this 
is that the more sensitive a child is made to things 
of this sort, the better reader he will be in the end. 
It is a valuable experience to have once felt, and 
expressed thru the voice, the rhythm and rhyme 
of Tennyson’s “The Bugle Song” and his “Sweet 
and Low.” 


The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 



























































“* Give him a cheer, auntie: he sees us and remembers!’ cried Tom.” 
FRONTISPIECE. See p. 295. 





From new illustrated edition of the famous “ Proverb Stories,’’ by 
uisa M. Alcott. 
Little Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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Memory Gems 


for December 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted.) 


DECEMBER 1 


The little things are the large things 
Of which our lives are made; 

The common things are the rare things, 
More precious even than jade. 


The simplest things are the wondrous things 
With beauty rich and strange; 

The true things are the new things 
That know not age nor change. 


DECEMBER 2 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 
—PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


DECEMBER 3 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod. 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
—PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


DECEMBER 4 


Ring Christmas bells, 
Ring, merrily ring, 
Ring tidings of great love; 
The love of men 
To men again 
Resembling that above. 
Tell the tale of generous deed 
By prosperous man to man of need. 


DECEMBER 7 


Ring Christmas bells, 
Ring, happily ring, 
Ring news of love divine, 
Of faith renewed, 
Bad deeds eschewed, 
In this sweet Christmas time. 


Tell the story of man’s salvation; 

Ring loud the Christmas proclamation; 

Sound it forth cheerily once again, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


DECEMBER 8 


O hearts, rejoice! the world is bright, 

Bathed in the sun’s refulgent light; 

Sound, sound abroad the sweet refrain, 

The Christmas time has come, has come again. 


DECEMBER 9 


Of all the trees in the woods and fields, 
There’s none like the Christmas tree; 

Tho rich and rare is the fruit he yields, 
The strangest of trees is he. 

Some drink their fill from the shower or rill; 
No cooling draught needs he; 

Some bend and break when the storms awake, 
But they reach not the Christmas tree. 


DECEMBER 10 


Beautiful feathery flakes of snow, 

Softly come and softly go; 

Kissing our cheeks and dazzling our eyes, 
Emblem of purity sent from the skies. 


DECEMBER 11 


Clothing in mantle of white the earth, 
Softening a couch for the flowers’ birth, 
Coming in stars and going in tears, 
Emblem of hope for happier years. 


DECEMBER 14 


We love the happy Christmas time; 
We prize the joy of giving; 

When each for others taketh thought, 
It makes life worth the living. 


DECEMBER 15 


We’ll banish envy, strife, and hate, 
And welcome love and labor; 
He loveth most who serveth best 
His brother and his neighbor; 
His brother and his neighbor. 


DECEMBER 16 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 


DECEMBER 17 


Be merry all, be merry all; 

With holly dress the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
And welcome Merry Christmas all. 


DECEMBER 18 


Not what we get, but what we give, 
Makes up our treasure while we live! 


DECEMBER 21 


Still thru the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 
And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


DECEMBER 22 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 
And ever more be merry. 


DECEMBER 23 
All you that to feasting and mirth are inclined, 
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Come, here is good news for to pleasure your 
mind; 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse; 


Then come, boys, and welcome, for diet the chief,- 


Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies and roast 
beef. 


DECEMBER 24 


The mutual wish we oft exchange 
Brings warmth and pleasure yearly, 
And sweet associations range 
Round friends we prize so dearly! 


DECEMBER 25 


O tree! O tree! O tree! Bear fruit and flourish, 
They owner nourish, 
Give wealth and plenty. 


DECEMBER 28 
Have you had a kindness shown? Pass it on. 
"Twas not given for you alone—pass it on. 
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Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears, 
Till in heaven the deed appears—pass it on. 


DECEMBER 29 


He who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare, 

And he who has an enemy 

Shall meet him everywhere. 


DECEMBER 30 


Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two; and then come night, 
Tho thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime; 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. 


DECEMBER 31 


A life spent worthily should be measured by a 
nobler line—by deeds, not years. 





Scenes from the Talisman” 


Worked out by Seventh Grade pupils of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Elizabeth Dryer and Miss Margaret Persis Brown. 


The children of the seventh grade who had 
taken part in simple plays in French and German 
frequently expressed a desire to give a play in 
English, in which all could participate. When 
Scott’s “Talisman” was read to them, they 
thought they could make a play from it, and va- 
rious parts of the story were discussed with that 
in view. Two things seemed essential, a plot, and 
considerable action that could be presented in one 
place. The story of the stealing of the banner of 
England was selected as best suited to our pur- 
pose and conditions. 

The text was carefully read and the sequence 
of events outlined. Then followed the writing of 
the play as a class exercise. In order to have the 
children feel the life of the time as much as pos- 
sible, it seemed desirable to use the language of 
Scott as far as this was consistent. 

In the final choice of characters, while consid- 
ering to some extent the adaptability of the pupils 
tc the characters, an effort was made to use those 
pupils who most needed the drill, and whose self- 
confidence needed developing. 

The scenery was arranged with the assistance 
of the art teacher. The first act represented a 
moonlight scene in the camp of the Crusaders in 
Palestine. A canvas screen was made to fit the 
rear and two sides of the stage. Upon this was 
painted the camp, composed of a group of tents. 
The topography and vegetation depicted were such 
as the country presented at that time. A great 
deal of study was necessary to a knowledge of the 
characteristic trees and shrubs, of the style of 
tent used by the Crusaders, etc. Sketches were 
made and a composite drawing selected. 

The frames for the screen were made by high- 
school boys, but the canvas was stretched and 
sized by the children of the grade. The scene was 
then sketched and painted, most of the children 


* Republished, in part, from the Elementary School 
Teacher, by special permission. 


taking some part in the work. The screen formed 
the background for the first scene. In the fore- 
ground was built a grassy mound, from the top of 
which rose the banner spear, bearing King Rich- 
ard’s banner of red and gold. 

Scene II was the interior of King Richard’s 
tent. Two large brown screens were so placed as 
to represent three sides of the tent, with a rear 
opening overlooking the camp. Two oriental 
couches, a plain table, and the weapons of the 
king and his attendant comprised the furnishings 
of the tent. 

The costuming was studied from an historical 
standpoint. Here again the children worked in 
groups, some sketching and designing parts of 
costumes, others making armor, metal belts, shoes, 
ete. In searching books for pictures and descrip- 
tions, they found much of interest besides the de- 
tails they were after; thus their concepts of the 
life of the age were continually growing wider and 
clearer. The beautiful art and workmanship of 
the medieval period commanded their apprecia- 
tion and respect, and they had a genuine desire to 
express, in the costuming and scenery, a true pic- 
ture of the time they were representing. 

A period of six months elapsed from the begin- 
ning of study to the final presentation before the 
school. During this time the interest never lagged 
—in fact, it seemed to grow stronger all the time. 
Few of the pupils had taken part in such an ex- 
ercise before. Some of them had suffered from 
their sense of limitation. In this piece of work 
they were drilled until they felt sure of what they 
were to do and say. Instead of making them seem 
studied, this certainty gave them self-confidence 
and promoted spontaneity of action. They expe- 
rienced a joy in their feeling of power which grew 
out of their mastery of difficulties. 


“The Talisman ”’ 
CHARACTERS 
RICHARD COEUR DE LION, King of England. 


BERENGARIA, Queen of England. 
LaDy EpItH PLANTAGENET, Cousin of King Richard. 
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Sir KENNETH OF SCOTLAND, Knight of the Leopard. 
Sirk THOMAS DE VAUX, Baron of Gilsland. 

CoNnRAD, Marquis of Montserrat. : 
Sir Henry NEVILLE, Chamberlain to the king. 
ADONBEC EL HAKIM, Physician to Saladin. 
NECTABANUS, A Dwarf. 

EXECUTIONER. 

PaGE to the queen. 


Scene I 
Place: On the Mount of St. George, in the camp of the 
Crusaders in Palestine. The Knight of the Leopard guard- 
ing the banner of England. Time: Midnight. 


Knight pacing back and forth; noise from without. 

Sir Kenneth.—Who goes there? 

Dwarf.—In the name of Merlin stay thy spear 
or I come not at you. 

Sir Kenneth.—Who art thou that would ap- 
proach my post? Beware: I am here for life and 
death. 

Dwarf.—Sheathe thy sword or I will conjure 
thee with a bolt from my arblast. 

Sir Kenneth—Unbend thy arblast and come 
into the moonlight, or by St. Andrew I will pin 
thee to the earth, be what or who thou wilt. 

Dwarf comes on the stage. = 

Sir Kenneth.—Why com’st thou here? 

Dwarf.—What matters it so that you presently 
attend me in the presence of those who have sent 
me hither to summon you? 

Sir Kenneth.—In this I cannot gratify thee, for 
my orders are to abide by this banner till day- 
break; so I pray thee to hold me excused in this 
matter. 

Sir Kenneth resumes walk and Nectobanus interrupts 
him. 

Dwarf.—Look you, either obey me, as in duty 
bound, or I will lay the command upon thee in the 
name of one whose beauty could call down the 
genii from their sphere, and whose grandeur could 
command the immortal race when they had de- 
scended. 

Sir Kenneth.—Go to, Nectobanus; who is this 
lovely lady of whom thou speakest? 

Dwarf.—tLook you here, and as thou knowest 
or disownest this token, so obey or refuse her 
lial who hath deigned to impose them on 

ee. 

Saying this, he places a ruby ring in the knight’s hand. 
It has a knot of carnation-colored ribbon on it. 


Sir Kenneth.—In the name of all that is sacred, 
from whom didst thou receive this witness? 

Dwarf.—Fond and foolish knight, wouldst thou 
know more of this matter than that thou art hon- 
ored with commands from a princess? Every 
minute that thou tarriest is a crime against thy 
allegiance. 

Sir Kenneth.—Good Nectobanus, bethink thy- 
self, can my lady know upon what duty I am this 
night engaged? Is she aware that my honor de- 
pends on my guarding this banner till daybreak, 
and can it be her wish that I should leave it, even 
to pay homage to her? 

Dwarf.—It matters little to me whether you be 
traitor or true man to this royal lady. Give back 
the ring and I will leave you. 

Dwarf turns around as if to leave the mount. 


Sir Kenneth.—Stay—stay. And may it not be 
postponed for even a few hours, till daybreak? 
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Dwarf.—She requires thy presence instantly. 
Harken, thou cold-blooded and suspicious knight, 
these are her very words: “Tell him that the 
hand that dropped roses can bestow laurels.” 

Sir Kenneth.—Hold—hold—yet a moment hold. 
(To self.) Am I either the subject or slave of 
King Richard, more than as a free man sworn to 
the service of the crusades? And whom have I 
come here to honor with lance and sword? Our 
holy cause and my transcendant lady! 

Dwarf.—The ring—the ring, false knight, re- 
turn the ring. 

Sir Kenneth—A moment, good Nectobanus; 
disturb not my thoughts. (To self.) What if the 
Saracens should attack our lines? Should I stay 
here to see that the king’s pride suffer no humili- 
ation, or should I speed to the breach and fight 
for the cross? To the breach assuredly, and next 
te the commands of God are the commands of my 
lady. (Aloud.) Nectobanus, are you to conduct 
me far from hence? 

Dwarf.—But to yonder pavilion of the queen. 

Sir Kenneth (to self).—I can return instantly. 
I will throw myself at my lady’s feet and pray her 
to return and conclude my watch. (Aloud.) 
Come now, good Nectobanus, let us hasten to obey 
the commands thou hast brought. 

Dwarf.—Haste he that will, thou hast not been 
in haste to obey the summons, nor can I walk fast 
enough to follow your long strides. You do not 
walk like a man, but bound like an ostrich in the 


desert. 
Nectobanus lags and Kenneth picks him up and carries 


him. 

Conrad of Montserrat, in disguise, ascends Mt. St. 
George, steals the banner, breaks the staff and departs 
hastily. Kenneth returns to complete his watch. Finds 
banner gone. Searches for traces of thief. Sits down 
and gives way to his remorse. El Hakim, the Moorish 
physician, approaches. 

El Hakim.—Knight of the Leopard, why art 
thou cast down? (No reply.) Cannot the physi- 
cian who healed King Richard be of assistance to 
his noble knight? 

Sir Kenneth.—Leave me, Hakim; thou hast the 
most wonderful science which man ever possessed, 
but the wounds of the spirit are beyond thy power. 

El Hakim.—Not if the patient will explain his 
calamity and be guided by the physician. 

Sir Kenneth.—Know then that last night the 
banner of England was displayed from this 
mound. I was its appointed guardian—morning 
is now breaking—here lies the, broken banner- 
spear. The banner itself is lost, and here sit I 
a living man. 

El Hakim.—(Examining him.) How! thy ar- 
mour is whole—there is no blood on thy weapon, 
and report speaks thee unlikely to return thus 
from the fight. Thou hast been trained from thy 
post. 

Sir Kenneth—And if it were so, physician, 
what remedy? 

El Hakim.—The sage flies the tempest which he 
cannot control. Use thy sneed, therefore, and fly 
from the vengeance of Richard to the shadow of 
Saladin’s victorious banner. 

Sir Kenneth.—My choice were rather that my 
writhen features should blacken, as they are like 
to do, in this evening’s setting sun. Leave me to 
recollect my sins and reconcile myself to Heaven. 
(Evxit.) 

Kenneth resumes his thoughts. 

(Scene II will be given next month.) 
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Outlines of United States History 


By JAMES H. HArRIs, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Revolutionary War 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE: 

Three major campaigns distinguish the Revolu- 

tionary War: 

1. The New England campaign. 
2. The Middle-States campaign. 
3. The Southern campaign. 

Besides these we should note the conquest of 
the Northwest by George Rogers Clark and the 
naval achievements of John Paul Jones, both of 
which were important, but were not a part of the 
main military program. 

I. THE NEW ENGLAND CAMPAIGN: April, 1775- 
March, 1776. 

. Lexington and Concord, April 1775. 

. The Second Continental Congress, May, 
1775. 

. Capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, May, 1775. 

. Battle of Bunker Hill, June, 1775. 

. Washington takes command—July 3, 
1775—and at once proceeds to drill and 
equip the army. 

. Unsuccessful invasion of Canada by the 
Americans. 

7. Washington invests Boston and finally 
forces Lord Howe and the British to 
evacuate the city—March, 1776. 

The Declaration of Independence, July 

4, 1776, while, of course, not a part of this 

— may be regarded as a result 

of it. 

II. THE MIDDLE STATES CAMPAIGN (1776-77) : 

This campaign should be divided into 
two parts: first, the campaign in southern 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

which occupied the first part of the period; 

second, Burgoyne’s invasion and campaign, 
which occupied the latter part of the pe- 
riod. 

Preliminary to a study of these campaigns 
it is necessary to consider their general pur- 
pose. Why did the British select this partic- 
ular field of operations? What object had 
they in view in transferring their military 
activities to the middle states? They may be 
said to have had three objects in mind: 

1. The capture of New York City,—by rea- 

son of its location and commercial im- 
portance a strategic point of the high- 
est advantage. 

2. The capture of Philadelphia,—the seat 
of Colonial government. 

3. With these two cities and the adjacent 
territory in their hands, the British 
would have succeeded in splitting the 
colonies in two, preventing the Southern 
colonies from co-operating with the 
New England, and thus hopelessly di- 
viding the American forces. 

To appreciate the meaning of this cam- 
paign, the geography of the situation should 
be carefully studied and. constantly re- 
ferred to. 

The principal events of the two compaigns 
in the Middle States are as follows: 

I. THE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK, 

NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA: 

1. Washington, anticipating the move- 
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ments of the British under General 
Howe, marches his army from Boston 
to New York, April, 1776. 


. General Howe lands his troops on 


Staten Island. He is joined by a large 
fleet under his brother, Admiral Howe. 


. Battle of Long Island, and Washington’s 


retreat—Aug.-Sept., 1776. 


. Battle of White Plains, Oct., 1776. 
. Loss of Forts Lee and Washington. 


Washington retreats into New Jersey; 
later into Pennsylvania. 


. Desperate situation of the American 


cause at this time. 


. Battle of Trenton (Christmas, 1776), 


and of Princeton (Jan. 2, 1777), and 
the inspiriting effect of these victories 
on the army and the country. 


. Robert Morris comes to the rescue of 


Washington and the colonies, with finan- 
cial assistance. 

Howe decides upon a new plan for the 
capture of Philadelphia and sails with 
18,000 men for the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, with the purpose of approaching 
Philadelphia from the south. 
Washington meets Howe at Brandywine 
Creek (Chadds Ford) and is defeated. 
Howe occupies Philadelphia (Sept. 26, 
1777). 

Battle of Germantown (Oct., 1777). 
Washington goes into winter quarters 
(Dec., 1777). 


II. BURGOYNE’S INVASION: 
The special purposes of this campaign may 
be indicated as follows: 
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General Burgoyne was to move up Lake 
Champlain and down the Hudson, thus 
getting possession of these important 
waterways, an important factor in the 
general separation of the New England 
and Southern colonies. 


. A smaller body of Canadians and In- 


dians under Colonel St. Leger was to 
move up the St. Lawrence and Lake On- 
tario to Oswego, capture Fort Stanwix, 
near where Rome now is, and join Bur- 
goyne on the Hudson. 


. General Howe was to march up the 


Hudson and join Burgoyne. 


Make liberal use of the map in studying 
this campaign. The principal events of the 
campaign were as follows: 

1. Burgoyne starts from Canada with eight 
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thousand splendidly equipped soldiers 
(June, 1777). 


. General Philin Schuyler, with about 


four thousand troops, opposes Bur- 
goyne. His tactics. 
Burgoyne captures Ticonderoga. 


. Battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777. 
. The relief of Fort Stanwix. 


The two battles of Saratoga—Sept. 19 
and Oct. 7. 

The surrender of Burgoyne, Oct. 17, 
1777. 


RESULTS: 


a 
2. 


Capture of large force of British. 
Alliance with France. Studv Franklin’s 
services in connection with it. 
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3. Change of feeling in England and the 
offers of George III and parliament. 
This. event may be looked upon as the 


turning point of the war. The “Conway 
Cabal.”’ 
III. CLOSING INCIDENTS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
CAMPAIGN: 
1. General Howe is succeeded by General 
Clinton. , 


2. The British evacuate Philadelphia, June 
18, 1778. 
3. The battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 
4. Clinton withdraws to New York and 
Washington encamps at White Plains. 
Relative position of the two armies the 
same as at the opening of the campaign, 
but with conditions reversed. 
IRREGULAR WARFARE ON LAND AND SEA, 1778-79. 
The remainder of the year 1778 and the 
greater portion of 1779 were months of 
comparative inactivity so far as the main 
progress of the war was concerned. Several 
events of importance, however, took place, 
—_ tho somewhat aside from the regular 
plan. 
1. The massacres in-Wyoming and Cherry 
Valleys. 
2. The Conquest of the Northwest by 
George Rogers Clark. 
3. Capture of Stony Point (July, 1779) 
and of Paulus Hook (Aug., 1779). 
4. Naval exploits of John Paul Jones. 
5. Treason of Benedict Arnold. 
IV. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH, 1779-1781. 
Preliminary Note: 

The British, believing there were many Loval- 
ists in the South, thought it would be an easy task 
to subdue this part of the country, and in the fall 
of 1778 British troops captured Savannah and 
other towns in the colony of Georgia, again bring- 
ing that colony temporarily under English rule. 

In the summer of 1779, General Lincoln, who 
was in command of the American forces, assisted 
by Count d’Estaing, in command of a French 
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fleet, attempted to recapture Savannah, but was 
unsuccessful. 

These events, which were preliminary to the 
main campaign in the South, were followed in 
1780 by a determined campaign under Generals 
Clinton and Cornwallis, who came from New 
York to lay siege to Charleston. Beginning at 
this point the principal events of the campaign 
in the South were as follows: 

1. The capture of Charleston and surrender 
of General Lincoln. South Carolina falls 
under Kinglish rule. 

2. Guerrilla warfare, under Marion, Sumter, 

Pickens. 

. Gates takes command of the American 
troops in the South. Is defeated at Cam- 
den by Cornwallis. 


ow 


4, American victory at King’s Mountain. | 

3. General Greene appointed to the command 
of the American forces. 

6. Battle of Cowpens (Jan., 1781). 

7. Greene begins his masterly retreat across 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

8. att of Guilford Court House (March, 
1781). 

9. Cornwallis retires to Wilmington, thence 
marches into Virginia. 

10. Greene recovers South Carolina. 

11. Cornwallis withdraws to Yorktown, to be 
within reach of the British fleet. 

12. Washington hastens from New York to at- 


tack Cornwallis. He is assisted by a 
French fleet. 
13. Cornwallis, hemmed in by land and sea, 
is at last compelled to surrender (Oct. 17, 
1781). 
RESULT: 
The Independence of the American Colonies. 
The Treaty of Peace, 1783. What territory 
was secured to the United States by this treaty? 
NOTE: 
Draw a map indicating the territorial extent of 
the United States at the time of the treaty of 
peace. 


a Live Interest 


By ANNA GILLINGHAM, for two years a teacher of Mathematics 
in the Ethical Culture School, New York 


The two articles of this series already printed 
have attempted to show how the title may be par- 
tially made good thru school activities not closely 
connected with the classroom subjects. In the 
present issue attention will be directed towards 
out-of-school topics of either permanent or tem- 
porary importance. 


CURRENT NEWS ITEMS 


Last fall I cut from my morning paper two or 
three drawings of land offered for sale that day in 
some part of the city. The dimensions were, of 
course, given, to tenths and hundredths of a foot, 
and as the shapes were somewhat irregular, we 
had some fairly good and decidedly difficult work 
in finding the area of lots being sold at the time of 
our lesson. Z 

I did not value the work very highly, nor plan 
to repeat it, especially after one of the boys said 
what I knew to be true, that the purchaser and 
seller would not usually need to do this because 
city lots are sold by the front foot. 


Later, however, I had no doubt of the value of 
the exercise, when for days, possibly weeks, such 
cuttings were brought to me, and the boys told 
me how they often read the description of land 
offered for sale and compared the prices de- 
manded for that downtown with that farther out, 
ete. 

It helps wonderfully to create the opinion that 
mathematics is a live subject, to work problems 
dealing in some way with the popular interests of 
the moment, whether in newspapers or the con- 
versation of home and street. Thus calculations 
regarding the automobile or balloon races are at- 
tacked with zeal, even tho the results, average 
speed, distance of one combatant in advance of 
the others, etc., may be of only temporary inter- 
est. The subject itself is so fascinating in the 
evenings, that just to be using the same terms in 
school is a delight. 

Last spring a little fellow who had never 
seemed to contribute anything to the class or to 
regard outside preparation as other than drudg- 
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ery, suddenly blossomed into a real force when the 
automobile race was taken up as a topic in the 
mathematics class. He went down to look at the 
bulletin-board every afternoon and copied the fig- 
ures, bringing in his precious data with a newly 
acquired dignity, as an important, even necessary, 
member of society. 

The impetus thus given to outside preparation 
will frequently continue for some time after the 
exciting cause has ceased to operate. Another 
little boy in the same class had always been apa- 
thetic towards the usually fascinating subject of 
maps. In the geography class he was slow in 
finding places and had never taken any hold of 
the scale work continued in the mathematics pe- 
riod. A boy in another class, hearing that we 
were doing some work with the automobile race, 
brought in a map of the United States with the 
routes of the cars in different colors. The idea 
dawned on our little friend that maps had a mean- 
ing. It was fun to measure from the scale the 
distances the cars were represented apart. Thence 
all the map measuring for any purpose became a 
pleasure rather than a drag. 

During the first few days after the completion 
of the McAdoo tunnel, the classrooms were be- 
sieged with pictures and descriptive pamphlets. 
I urged all who possibly could do so to take the 
ride under the river and tell us about it. The ac- 
companying problems and notes were derived 
from these various sources: 


PENNSYLVANIA TUNNEL 

1. The diameter of the tube is 21 ft. 2 in. 
ference. 

2. Each ring is cast in 12 segments. 
segment. 

3. Tunnel—thru rock on Jersey side 5910 feet, under 
river 6118 feet, and under Manhattan 1711 feet. 
total length. 

4, Each tube weighs 35,000 tons and is made of 2447 
rings. Find weight of each ring. 

5. Find weight of each segment. 

. Count the number of seats in a car and ask the con- 

ductor how many it is supposed to hold when crowded. 

. How many minutes apart do the cars start? 

. How many feet apart are the block lights? 

. How many cars in a train and how many people could 

be taken across in an hour? 


Find circum- 


Find length of each 


a 


=~ 


©) oO 


The summer outings, with their altered mode 
of life and novelty of experience, send the pupils 
back in the fall with all sorts of possible founda- 
tions for effective work. 

Many have kept gardens and are ready for 
problems dealing with proportionate yield, inches 
of rainfall, etc. In this connection the statistics 
in some of the Government reports concerning the 
insect destroying power of birds, toads, ete., are 
suggestive. Several of the newer arithmetic text- 
books are also helpful here. 

Hotel life for those not accustomed to it during 
the winter is very fascinating. Anything relating 
to the cost of running such establishments, or cal- 
culations of the amount of food necessary to feed 
so many people meet with intelligent interest. 

One fall the difficult task presented itself of 
drilling unon fundamental processes a discourag- 
ingly careless class. They had not only not gained 
the skill which comes from repetition, but by 
dropving it too soon had lost all joy in processes 
for their own sake and had acquired a sense of 
disgrace in work so elementary. 

The incentive which seemed first to rouse them 
came by chance from some hotel data collected 
by the teacher for her own pleasure. The chil- 
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dren were fresh from summer hotels and were so 
much interested in the results, that they were 
greatly annoyed when no two in the class agreed 
in the answer to an addition column. They were 
content to drop the subject for some days and 
practice abstract operations until they were able 


’ to do accurately what they undertook to do. 


Problems made from hotel records to show how 
much greater is the cost of beef and fish than all 
other foods together: 


ISPONOEIOD 6 ds ONE Soa nia Sis pee bins eames baa eee $10,524.98 
MRK: 2s ccs Sos catees co llete bs sot as coweete 4,057.77 
WEEDBUIES .cidckis sa cnGe aed salebeh ea saseeeotew 4,995.87 
IGS kia kk chien Biwces ech ew ees a as cue aa 4,344.40 
NE Laois arp tone ow aleeenvas serie wees Sees 948.64 
BME. ng cee kG a mAaa aos ees een ees eeee es 4,161.96 
PWNG! Guvkutn Sie reeseeasoucees au croneoe seen 5,587.22 
$34,570.84 

BACT OR MBN sos siwn sean sears eee $34,784.65 
ORHET BIE Gasca cceniee sous ase eeese sees 34,570.84 
$213.81 


Railroads are a source of perpetual interest to 
most children, especially to boys of a mechanical 
turn. Anything referring to a railroad journey 
is pleasant. The cost of tickets of different kinds, 
the amount of coal and water needed for a long 
run, the number of men employed by a big corpo- 
ration, their wages, the number of miles of road, 
its original cost and maintenance, seating capac- 
ity of cars and dimensions of engines, number of 
ties, length of rails, distance apart of telegraph 
poles, and rate of speed are all capable of becom- 
ing topics of investigation and thought. Many 
of the text-books furnish excellent problems on 
this subject. 

When work was resumed after a certain Easter 
vacation, it was found that not only the teacher 
but four or five of the children had spent the holi- 
day in Washington. After the usual interchange 
of experiences it was suggested by one of the chil- 
dren that we might “work some problems about 
Washington.” 

First the cost of getting there. The ticket for 
one way is $8.50, the round trip, $10. How much 
was saved by buying a round-trip ticket? Why 
could the railroad afford to do this? 

Expenses per day at the large hotels and at 
small boarding-houses were compared. 

Mention of sightseeing at once called to mind 
Washington Monument and the Capitol. The for- 
mer is 555 feet high, the statue on the dome of the 
latter is 3074 feet above the ground. Questions 
soon showed the class that they had no concep- 
tion of these heights. 

They were told to look up in the “World Al- 
manac” the height of Grant’s Tomb, 160 feet; 
Statue of Liberty, 155 feet, and the Flatiron build- 
ing, 286 feet, and they were told that our school 
was one hundred feet high. 

Seeming too young for elaborate diagrams, they 
were allowed to draw lines of the right propor- 
tionate lengths to represent these heights. 

Such an exercise surely ought to assist in giving 
clearer ideas of what such dimensions mean, and 
a more sensible interest in them when printed on 
post-cards and other pictures. 

Other problems too simple to deserve detailed 
description related to the time needed for erection 
of Capitol, etc., from dates easily obtainable; also 
the relative cost of several of the large buildings. 
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Present Day History and Geography 


Notes and News of the World 


A number of large stores and factories in Mas- 
sachusetts have taken up the state savings bank, 
insurance and annuity system. They are adver- 
tising the cheap rates of the state insurance to at- 
tract the attention of laboring men. 


The Boston Herald has abandoned the comic 
supplement hitherto published with its Sunday is- 
sue. The paper explained editorially that “‘a great 
newspaper no longer needs a clown,” and asserts 
that comic supplements have ceased to be comic. 
It is said that the example is not unlikely to be 
followed by New York newspapers. 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly president 
of Brown University and later superintendent of 
the schools of Chicago, has resigned his position as 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 


Some 245 foreign students have registered at 
the University of Pennsylvania. They represent 
forty-four different countries. The University has 
among its students representatives from nearly 
every state in the Union, and all but three coun- 
ties in the State of Pennsylvania. 


It has been officially announced by the Outlook 
Company that beginning with March 5th, 1909, 
President Roosevelt will become Associate Editor 
of that periodical. Henceforth the output of his 
literary effort will be published in that magazine, 
and he will furnish comments on social conditions 
and political affairs. 


Receivers have been appointed for the Cleve- 
land Railway Company, which operated the mu- 
nicipal traction system of Cleveland on the three- 
cent fare basis. The court acted on the petition 
of the Central Trust Company of New York, 
which held the company’s bond to the amount of 
$8,000,000. The judge held that the Municipal 
Traction Company was insolvent. 


The Federal Circuit Court of Chicago denied, on 
November 10, the petition of the Government for 
the rehearing of the appeal of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana from the $29,240,000 fine. It 
is understood that Attorney-General Bonaparte 
will have the case carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Governor Sheldon of Nebraska announces a 
special session of the legislature to be called dur- 
ing the week of November 15. He asked the mem- 
bers, by wire, to support a bill for state prohibi- 
tion which might be suspended in the counties by 
a three-fifths vote. 


The Socialist leaders have estimated a probable 
total of 600,000 votes at the recent election, for 
the entire country. This is an increase of about 
fifty per cent over their total four years ago. 
There was a falling off in Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Large gains were made in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania and the Southern States. 


The preliminary government estimate indicates 
that the corn crop in the United States will aver- 
age 26.2 bushels to the acre and a total production 


of 2,642,687,000 bushels, or 50,000,000 more than 
was produced last year. Besides this, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture finds the quality of the corn 
4 per cent better. 


At the recent election, the people of South Da- 
kota voted overwhelmingly to end the easy meth- 
ods of obtaining divorces in that state. In the 
future a residence of ene year in the state and 
three months in the county will be required, and 
all cases will be heard in the regular terms of 
court. It is said that the new law will end an 
industry worth $600,000 a year to the people of 
Sioux Falls. 


An order has been issued, covering the Harri- 
man roads in the Northwest, forbidding employes 
to visit saloons for any purpose whatsoever. 


Sea-Born Mountain Submerged 


A barren, volcanic peak which rose out of the 
sea near Unalaska about a year ago, and which 
was named Mount McCullough, its height being 
estimated to be 3,000 feet, has sunk again into the 
sea. 

The captain of a whaler first reported the dis- 
appearance, and now the government revenue cut- 
ter McCullough has returned to San Francisco 
with confirmation and details. In place of the 
lofty mountain there is an almost completely land- 
locked bay, into which the cutter sailed and made 
soundings. The depth was from eight fathoms at 
the shore to twenty-five fathoms at the center. 


Instruction for Farmers 


The first Pennsylvania farmers’ special instruc- 
tion train left Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, November 10, for a three days’ trip thru 
Eastern Pennsylvania. It carried representatives 
of the State College of Agriculture, who delivered 
free lectures to the farmers at various stations 
along the road. 

‘The subjects treated covered methods of pre- 
serving and increasing fertility of the soil, in- 
creasing the output of dairy products, the care of 
live stock, testing seed corn and the cultivation of 
alfalfa. Circulars had been posted along the road 
to the effect that nothing would be advertised or 
sold, and that the lectures were planned solely for 
the help of the farmers. 


First Dreadnought Launched 


There was recently launched at Quincy, Mass., 
the first of the American Dreadnoughts, the North 
Dakota. Ten thousand persons looked on as Miss 
Mary Benton, of Fargo, N. D., broke the bottle 
of wine on the bow plates of the monster warship. 

Only 282 working days have elapsed since the 
keel was laid, December 16, 1907, by the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company. If she fulfills her 
tests when completed next summer, she will go 
into commission in September, 1909. When fin- 
ished she will be 518 feet long, 85 feet wide and 
will have a displacement of 20,000 tons, 2,000 in 
excess of the original British Dreadnought. She 
is expected to attain twenty-one knots’ sneed and 
to develop 25,000 horsepower with her Curtis tur- 
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bine engines. Her complement will be 900 offi- Florida ..................... 5 21,000 
cers and men and her cost $7,000,000. Her ar- Georgia ..................... 13 31,000 
mor will be 8 inches thick around the hull and she Kentucky ................... 13 10,000 
will be fitted with all big guns. SY ches soba tahoe 9 50,000 
———— — Bias Swi b wn ereaae 6 
; Eee eee 10 40,000 
ee _ —— I sera «srs sn sees cos 8 4,500 
EE ree nee 3 1,500 
Electoral : ’ 
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OS ES eee 6 31,500 . 
I hh a os ciate bs 2 600 Death of the Chinese Emperor > 
Massachusetts ............... 16 101,500 The Emperor of China died October 13, and his 
A ae a acne ieabiacds 14 144,000 death was followed two days later by that of the 
EN ita asad wind noo. 11 100,000 Empress Dowager, who has been the actual ruler 
cd a Pe pas ence 18 4,000 of the Chinese people for many years. Kwang- 
SE a an 3 7,000 Hsu, the Emperor, died of neurasthenia. It has 
New Hampshire ............. 4 19,500 been the custom for many years for the Emperor 
a errr ere 12 78,000 of China, when dying, to be removed to the Pa- 
OS eee 39 203,000 vilion of Peaceful Longevity, but the late Emperor 
North Dakota ............... 4 30,000 refused to be taken there, and he died in the 
Ee 23 75,000 palace. — 
ie exkb6e kaa Vink vat <s 4 30,000 _ The Prince Pu-Yi, the three-year-old son of 
IN i550 ctv swwwnvins 34 290,000 Prince Chun, regent of the Empire, has been 
OES ee 4 19,000 placed upon the throne as heir presumptive. Prince 
Serre 4 20,000 Chun, the regent, has ordered the viceroys and 
i 3 10,000 governors to take precautions for the continuance 
i i i i a 4 28.000 of the administration of the deceased as hereto- 
ES eee 5 65,000 fore. He has commanded one hundred days of 
rae rj 25,000 mourning thruout the country. The court will go 
A nccinainni med ee 13 80,000 into mourning for three years. Peking has been 
ee 3 3,000 greatly transformed, all red objects having been 
samen removed and blue substituted in their places. 
BO nl el atl 321 Traditional observances kent up for the past 
. three thousand years were carried out at the death 
FOR BRYAN of the Emperor and the Emnress Dowager. They 
Ns pat uralns on we ach gene. 11 55,000 died alone and unattended, the spectators remain- 
Eo ee 9 50,000 ing a rod distant, as on account of the sacred per- 
EE PME aia nb ee ds neers 5 5,500 (Continued on page 147) 
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Favorite Reading at Home and at School 








What can be a more appropriate remembrance at Christmas 
than one of these popular children’s books? 


Long’s Wood Folk Series Collodi’s Pinocchio 
The Jane Andrews Books Jewett’s Good Health 
Lansing”’s Fairy Tales, Books I & II Lansing’s The Child’s Word-Garden 
Wilson’s Myths of the Red Children Zitkala Sa’s Old Indian Legends 
The Youth’s Companion Series Jewett’s Town and City 


Lansing’s Rhymes and Stories Spyri’s Heidi 


Send for a complete list of supplementary reading including the best writings 
in Nature, Science and History; Essays, Biographies and Folklore—postpaid to 
any address. 








GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELEANOR SMITH 
Instructor in the Teaching of Music, School of Education, Unibersity of Chicago 


Represents the latest thought in musical pedagogy. 
Gives the child experience in the best music. 
Is definite in its philosophy and in its method. 


MUSICAL. Musical experience is made the beginning of musical knowledge. All technical instruction is based on 
attractive songs, selected from the most inspired work of the best composers for children. The series affords the 
most delightful collection of children’s songs ever published. 

ARTISTIC. The true spirit of the art of music dominates and influences every stage of the pupil’s progress, as 
power in the elements of music is gained under the influence of the best musical thought. 

PRACTICAL. Technical training and the unfolding of the musical sense are each given rightful emphasis; each is 
made to grow out of and is related to the other, thus gaining an all-round, harmonious development. 


A Primer of Vocal Music, 25c A Third Book in Vocal Music, 50c 

A First Book in Vocal Music, 30c The Alternate Third Book of Vocal Music, 50c 

A Second Book in Vocal Music, 40c The Fourth Book of Vocal Music, 75c 
The Common School Book of Vocal Music, 40c 


Tested, proved and adopted in over 1500 leading cities and towns, the Modern. 
Music Series has become a permanent pari of the educational life of the country 





Circulars on the series will gladly be sent on request. Correspondence is cordially inyited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 





FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 


By L. H. BAILEY, Part I, Plant Biology, and WALTER 
M. COLEMAN, Part II. Animal Biology, Part III. 
Human Biology. 

$1.25 NET 


12mo. Cloth, xxv + 592 pages. 


A simple and untechnical text to cover - 


the secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suited to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratory work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and elaborate equipment. 





Modern English, New York State 


Edition crite ty the New York State Edecation Departarent 
By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C. BENDER, 

Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


Book 1. Elementary Lessons in English 
12mo. Cloth. vi + 274 pages. 40 cents NET 


Book 2. A Practical English Grammar 
12mo. Cloth. xiv + 396 pages,; 60 cents NET 

These books present the ssi of language in 
accordance with modern principles of teaching, and 
are based on the usage of the best writers and 
speakers of modern English. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature. The 
study of Grammar is made a real help in oral and 
written composition. The explanations are simple 
and lucid, and there are many exercises designed to 
correct common errors in English. The two books 
are consistent; they are harmonious in aim, in 
method, in explanation and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book II. for the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book 
II., those for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








NEW BOOKS 





Chancellor’s Our Cily Schools 
Their Direction and Management 


T's companion volume to Chancellor’s Our 
ScHooLs: THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVIS- 
ION, discusses the direction and management of 
the school system in cities of fifty thousand population 
or over. In such cities the work of superintendent 
and principal is carried on under conditions totally 
different from those prevailing in smaller communi- 
ties. 


Cloth. 354 pages. $1.25. 


Laing’s Manval of Reading 


Revised and enlarged by the addition of three new 
chapters incorporating the results of the latest re- 
search and investigation. 


Cloth. 224 pages. $1.00. 





Franklin’s Autobiography 


Edited by H. A. Davidson, with maps, illustrations, 
and topics for study (providing a course in English 
composition) uniform with Davidson’s edition of 
Irving’s SketcH Book, also in Heath’s English Classic 


Series. Cloth. 406 pages. 


Sandwick’s High School Word Book 


A list of five thousand words chosen from those 
most commonly misspelled and from the high school 
texts in science, mathematics, history, and English. 
A book that meets a well-known need. 


Cloth. 160 pages. 40 cents. 
Wells’s First Course in Algebra 


The first year’s work for secondary schools. The 
author has in preparation the companion volume 
containing the work to complete the algebra course. 


Cloth. Pocket edition. $1.00. 


50 cents. 


240 pages. 





D.C. HEATH & COMPANY  - 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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Materials—Workmanship and Price 


THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEA- 
TURES CONSPICUOUS OF THE 


Holden Adjustable 


Book Covers 


AND 


Quick Repairing Materials 


ABSOLUTELY PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL—WATERPROOF AND 
GERMPROOF — PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


MORE THAN ENOUGH SAVING MADE TO PAY FOR THESE ARTICLES 


It’s a Paying Investment Axo “Keer ‘THEM CLEAN 


Adopted and Used by Over 2000 Cities and Towns ONE PRICE TO ALL 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Mass. M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


THE BRADLEY BOOKS 





New and Recent Issues 
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THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS. 
By Julia A. Hidden. Beautifully Bound in 
Silk and Boards. Price, $0.75. 


The title song and some others in this collection 
are well and favorably known, but the majority of 
the pieces are new and now published for the first 
time. The poems are true in rhythm, rich in senti- 
ment, and set to delightful, tuneful melodies. The 
beautiful design of the book mechanically makes it 
especially desirable for the holidays. Ready about 
December Ist. 


OUTLINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. By Anna W. Dev- 
ereaux, Silk Cloth. Price, $0.70. 

A revised edition of this popular work, making 
practically a new book. It represents a scheme of 
work in the kindergarten for one year based on the 
order of the seasons, beginning with the first week 
in September and ending with the third week in June. 





WHAT AND HOW, By Anna W, Henderson 
and H, O. Palen. Cloth and Gold. Price, 
$2.00. 

A new book that solves the “Busy Work” problem 
for the primary teacher. Profusely illustrated with 
many beautiful color plates. It contains definite and 
practicable courses of elementary handwork in Stick- 
laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay Mod- 
eling, Weaving, Form and Color, and Cardboard 
Construction, with a chapter on making beautiful and 
useful things out of the materials used. Ready 
December Ist. 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Etta M. Graves and Amelia W. Watkins. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A suggestive kindergarten program for use in pri- 
mary schools, with outlines for Busy Work. An un- 
usually important book for primary teachers and 
kindergartners. Send for special circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Christmas comes 
But once a year, 
But when it comes 
It brings good cheer.” 





























Dixon’s Pencils are available at all times, and bring 
good cheer, happiness and contentment to those who use 
them in their school work. 


They are just as useful in January as they are in June, 
and are made to withstand all possible changes in condition 
and climate. 


Attention is now being given by many schools to 
special pencils for writing where a free arm movement is 
desired. 


We make pencils that have been made expressly for 
this purpose, and are appreci- 
ated by those teachers who 
have made a study of this par- 
ticular branch of school work. 


Shall we send you samples? 
This we will be glad to do, if 
you will send us 10 cents in 
stamps to cover packing and 
postage. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Development of the 


Remington 


is the History of the 
Writing Machine 


NEW MODELS, ro and 11 -- NOW READY 


z aandii ( Ghanse 
AAA ARTE HARARE RARER RR 


SERRE RECR RESTART ED ER REE BL RES Rb RUE 
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MODEL 10 MODEL 11 
With Column Selector With Built-in Tabulator 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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THE UNDERWOOD STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





Wins the 


91,000 
SILVER CUP 
Trophy 


FOR THE THIRD 
SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


AT THE 


International 
Typewriter 
Speed Contest 


Annual 


Business Show 


Madison 


Square Garden 
NEW YORK 
October 22, 1908 


MISS ROSE L. FRITZ 


The following Table shows the results: 





Name | Place Machine Total | Errors |Penalty Net . Netper minute 


*Fritz, Rose L. New York Underwood 5848 *119 595 5243 87 
Trefzger, Emil New York Remington 5818 126 630 5188 86 
*Blaisdell, H. Otis | New York |Underwood 5900 223 1015 4785 80 
Coombes, L. H. Toronto Underwood 4800 | 80 400 = 4400 74 
Jarrett, Fred Toronto Underwood 4802 | 174 370 = 4432 74 
Fowle, A. M, Denver Underwood 5073 149 745 4228 72 
LePard, Ray E. Toronto Underwood 4676 187 935 3741 62 
Varian, Edith M. Detroit Underwood 4720 216 1080 3640 él 





*Both Miss Fritz and Mr. Blaisdell were seriously handicapped by being forbidden the use of electric drop 
lights. The table used by Miss Fritz was unevenly placed on the floor. Both Miss Fritz and Mr. Blaisdell were 
unfortunate in having their typewriter sheets fall tothe fluor. Miss Fritz’s average in errors in the last four years 
is but eighty. 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 


241 Broadway, New York 
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—Every typist knows that instant of confusion—brief, 
but mightily annoying-—on hastily returning the hands 
to operating position after being obliged to remove them. 


WITH THE NEW MODEL 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


Head 
Office for 
Europe 
Asia and 
Africa: 
49 Queen 
Victoria 
Street, 
London, 


ALL the writing 
ALWAYS in sight 


Every Operating Device is Under the Operator's Hand 

—Shift-key, shift-lock, space-bar, tabulator spacer and 
margin release—all—right on duty in the places where 
most needed when quickly wanted. 

—Even the line space lever is operated without leaving 
position. 
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Present Day History 
(Continued from page 138) 


Death of the Chinese Emperor 


sons of their majesties they could not be ap- 
proached. 

The Emperor died, as he had‘ lived, without 
medical treatment of any kind. For months he 
had refused to permit the services of foreign phy- 
sicians, and altho it was stated that he had gone 
back to the old form of medical treatment, it is be- 
lieved that for a long time he had received no 
treatment at all. 

There is little fear in China of uprisings against 
the government, China is quieter now than at any 
time since 1900. Local disorders in the South are 
possible at any time, but the North is inclined to 
peace. 


The Empress Dowager’s Career 


Tsi-An ranks as one of the great women who 
have utilized the chances of marriage to gain a 
position in the realms of government. Like Cath- 
erine de Medici and Elizabeth of Russia, it is said 
that she gained and held her position only by un- 
wavering cruelty. 

The Empress Dowager is said to have been 
born in 1885. She was a Manchu, and therefore 
came of the race which invaded China from the 
north in the seventeenth century, imposing its cus- 
toms and rule on the Chinese. Her father met 
with reverses and sold her, when she was three 
years of age, to a rich merchant. She was even 
then remarkable for her cleverness, and at the 
age of eight she could read and write. 

In 1848 an imperial proclamation was issued, 
directing all Manchu girls between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen years of age to present them- 
selves in Peking as candidates for the hand of the 
Emperor. Tsi-An was chosen to be one of the 
secondary wives. In 1861 the Emperor died, 
leaving the kingdom by will to his son, who hap- 
pened to be the son of Tsi-An. This at once, ac- 
cording to the Chinese custom, elevated the 
mother to a position of great importance. She 
suggested to Prince Kung, the brother of the late 
Emperor, that it would be better to suppress the 
Council of Regency and to appoint herself and the 
first wife to look after the young Emperor, while 
all the real power was left in the hands of the 
prince himself. 

For twelve years the two Empresses acted as 
joint regents at Peking. In 1875 the heir to the 
throne died, it was hinted in Chinese court circles, 
with the aid of the Empresses. A document was 
discovered soon after his death, naming Kwang- 
Hsu successor to the throne. Kwang-Hsu was 
then only three years of age, and the document 
mentioned the two Empresses as regents until he 
should come of age. 

Six years later the older Empress died, and 
again there were whispers about the part Tsi-An 
might have had in her death. She was now, how- 
ever, in undisputed power, and it went hard with 
anybody who disputed her wishes. 

In 1884 she dismissed Prince Kung from all his 
offices and made him retire into obscurity. To all 
suggestions of reform or the introduction of rail- 
roads or other products of western civilization she 
turned a deaf ear. She tried to keep the Empire 
at a standstill. 

For a short period, about the year 1889, it did 
seem that the Empress Dowager might move for- 
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ward with the times. Li-Hung-Chang was in fa- 
vor of some concessions to the western ideas, and 
it is understood that his imperial mistress was be- 
hind him. But the extreme reformers went too 
fast, and the Kmpress became alarmed. She sud- 
denly changed her mind and refused to allow any 
innovations in China. 

In 1894 war broke out between the two Far 
Eastern powers over the Korean question, and. in 
a few months China had to sue for peace. Forth- 
with all the great western powers began to in- 
trigue to gain concessions of territory and com- 
mercial privileges in her country. Against this 
situation even the Empress Dowager could not 
fight. Japan had torn away all China’s authority 
over Korea and had nearly taken Peking itself. 
England had seized Wei-Hai-Wei, and Germany 
had established herself at Kiao-Chow. Russia 
was encroaching on the western frontier, and 
France had obtained a foothold in Annam and 
Tonkin. 

The more enlightened Chinese turned to the 
Emperor and tried to set him up as the ruler of 
the Empire. In 1898 Kwang-Hsu ordered the 
foundation of a university at Peking. He directed 
the encouragement of agriculture, and declared 
his intention of sending around the world an im- 
perial commission consisting of Chinese princes 
to observe the progress of modern civilization and 
to report on what might be introduced in China. 
The examinations which had kept the Chinese offi- 
cials in a thrall of Confucianism were abolished,— 
promotion was to be earned by a knowledge of 
political economy and international law. Other 
decrees dealt with the reformation of the army 
and the substitution of modern weapons and tac- 
tics and the traditional naval academies and train- 
ing ships. China was to be opened to foreign 
trade. A postal system was established and steps 
were taken to develop the mineral wealth of the 
country. 

For a time it seemed as tho the Emperor would 
crush the Dowager and bring about a new condi- 
tion of affairs. But ‘’si-An had no intention of 
losing her power. She regained all her old as- 
cendency over the Emperor and made him sign a 
decree which amounted to abdication. He trans- 
ferred all his authority to the Dowager Empress, 
explaining that he was too sick in mind and body 
to take active control of affairs. From this time 
on he became practically of no account, and it was 
often difficult to discover whether he was alive or 
dead. Many of the reformers became alarmed 
and fled for their lives. 

When the Boxer outrages broke out thruout the 
country in 1900, it was said that the Empress gave 
100,000 taels from her private fortune towards 
the massacre of missionaries, foreign traders and 
Christians. It will be remembered that the lega- 
tion at Peking was closely besieged, until the in- 
ternational forces, under command of Marshal 
von Waldersee, marched on Peking, forcing their 
way into the heart of the Forbidden City. The 
court and the Empress sought safety in flight, and 
were not able to return until 1902. 

In her last years there were signs that the Em- 
press Dowager felt a pressure from the outside 
too great to be altogether withstood. She assent- 
ed to the reorganization of the military forces of 
China on western lines. She consented to receive 
the ladies connected with the embassies at Peking, 
and gave an audience to Miss Alice Roosevelt dur- 
ing her trip to the East. She even allowed her 
victure to be painted by an American artist, Miss 
Katherine Carl. 
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f From “Story Book Friends.” By Clara Murray. S 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


As might be expected, one of the best books of the all. It is just a healthy, happy story of a very natural 
Christmas season is by THOMAS NELSON Pace. It is_ little boy who learned from delightful experience that it 
is not what we get in this world that gives us the greatest 
pleasure, but what we give or what we do for others. The 
teacher or parent who selects this book as a Christmas 
gift is making no mistake. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers, New York.) ; 

JOHN Fox’s latest story, “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” possesses the peculiar charm of his earlier writings, 
enriched by a larger experience. It is true romance, rapid 
in movement, vivid in coloring. The problems are those 
of healthy men and women. It is refreshingly free from 
the morbid, pseudo psychology, which characterizes much 
of current fiction. F. C. YoHN furnishes excellent illus- 
trations. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, publishers.) 
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TOMMY HAD NEVER BEFORE HAD ANY REAL COASTING LIKE THIS.” 


From “Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 






called “Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus,” and would 
that every seven-to-ten-year-old boy and girl in the United 
States might read it—not that it is “goody-goody.” Not at 
































“KEEP IT SAFE, OLD PINE . . . AND BLESS HIM, DEAR Gop, AND 
GUARD HIM EVERMORE.” “ VIEW FROM THE MONASTERY.” 


From “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” by John Fox, Jr. From ‘A Journey of Joy.” By Amy E, Blanchard. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. Dana Estes & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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“THE SERIOUS WORK OF TRE DAY WAS BEGUN.” 


From “The Cruise of the Phebe.” By James Otis. 
wana tstes & Company, Publishers, Boston. 


Pretty stories, grave and gay, for the child of seven 
and upward are presented very attractively in “Story 
Book Friends,” by CLARA Murray. The stories can all be 
read by a child who has been in school a year, and one 
who has been there two years will read them with ease 
the first time trying. Some easy tales by famous writers 
—Laura E. Richards, Katharine Pyle, and Mary E. Wil- 
kins—are included with the new material, and all are 
adapted sufficiently to bring them within the range of the 
seven-year-old. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 50 
cents.) 


“A Loyal Little Subject” is the title of a story of 
Christmas in Holland, by SARAH GERTRUDE POMEROY, illus- 
trated by Bertha Davidson Hoxie. The book is small and 
inexpensive, but it is charmingly bound and illustrated, 
and will serve as an appropriate Christmas remembrance, 
particularly so to a little girl. (Dana Estes & Co, 
Boston.) 


A sister of Maud Ballington Booth—Florence L. Bar- 
clay, of England,—has written a little sermon in story 
form, called “The Wheels of Time.” It forms only a small 
book, but one worth anyone’s time to read. Would that 
every wife, and mother and sister (not to mention the 
fathers and brothers and husbands) might read it, think 
on it, and profit by it. They and the world would be bet- 
ter thereby. 
York.) aa | 


“Evening Thoughts for Every Day in the Year,” by J. R. } 


Miter. A Scripture text is the key to a one-page talk 
likely to prove helpful to all who value thoughtful mo- 
ments, at the close of each day. (16mo, cloth, 366 pages. 
65 cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., publishers, New York.) 
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By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
. — Sons, Publishers, New 
ork. 


From “Peter.” 


Dear Peter! How Mr. F. HopKINSON SMITH does make 
us love him, the well-dressed, big-hearted, healthy-minded 
bachelor bank teller of Wall Street. Mr. Smith knows 
how to make us love his old-men heroes, and his hand, or 
pen, had lost none of its cunning when he was delineating 
for us the study that comes to us under the title of “Peter.” 
The reading of it leaves a sweet taste in the mouth, 
stronger belief in humanity, and a deep respect for the 
skill of F. Hopkinson Smith. With full-page illustrations 
by A. T. Keller. (Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers, New York.) 


Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE says in his preface to “Out-of- 
Doors in the Holy Land” that Christianity is an out-of- 
doors religion. Its beginning, as we study it thru the 
life of the Master, was all out-of-doors, from the time 
Jesus was born in a manger till His crucifixion on Calvary. 
It is a great pleasure to travel with Dr. Van Dyke as he 
makes his way thru the Holy Land, and the reality of it 
all to the author of “The Other Wise Man” helps to make 
vivid to us who have never been there the scenes so sa- 
cred to us all. The volume is bound similarly to Dr. Van 
Dyke’s previous works, and is worthy of a place on the 
shelves and in our hearts beside them. Numerous illus- 
trations in several colors add to the charm and value of 
the volume. (825 pages. Price, $1.50 net. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New York.) 


“English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery,” retold 
from Hokluyt by EDWIN M. BACON, is in many respects 
one of the most important juveniles of the year. The ef- 
fect of the navigator’s discoveries in the building up of 
the British Empire is coming to be more highly valued 
every day. His narratives are of the utmost interest, and 
the service performed by Mr. Bacon in condensing them 
for younger readers is great. In the retelling none of the 
flavor of the sea has been lost. A boy with this book is 








“Queen ExizasetH Gornc AsoarD THE ‘GoLpEN Hinp.’” 

(From a Painting by Frank Brangwyn.) 

From “ English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery.” 
Bacon. 


By Edwin M. 


aco: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 
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GERTRYDE A.STEEL . 


Tue DeratH oF Sonras. 


From “ Stories of Persian Heroes.” By F. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Publishers, New York. 


rich. There are a large number of excellent illustrations. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, publishers.) 








SHE NIBBLED THE END OF THE IVORY PEN-HOLDER 


From “ My Lady of the Fog.” By Raphy Henry Barbour. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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E. M. Witmot-BuxToNn deserves a vote of thanks for 
bringing together in so readable a form stories from the 
old legends of Persia. “Stories of Persian Heroes” de- 
serves a place among the classics of childhood, alongside 
of Church’s stories from the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
stories are as entertaining to older people as to growing 
boys and girls. The volume is beautifully printed, illus- 
trated, and bound, and it is one of the finest gift books of 
the season, besides being valuable for schoolroom use. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., publishers, New York.) 


“Three of a Kind,” by RICHARD BuRTON. Three friends, 
a man, a boy, and a dog, are brought together by force of 
circumstances, and their joys and sorrows, their devotion 
to each other, are portrayed in a sweet and wholesome 
tone which arouses the interest and touches the heart of 
the reader. Agreeable humor pervades the book, as when 
the policeman discovers the limburger cheese. Elements 
of a true love story are present also. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. (12mo. Cloth, 280 pp. Price, $1.50. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, publishers.) 





THE 


BOTH BOY AND MAN RESTED THEIR HANDS GENTLY ON 
WAVY BLACK HAIR OF THE FAITHFUL DOG 


From “ Three of a Kind.” By Richard Burton. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Every teacher either dreams, or ought to be dreaming, of 
some time owning a home in the country. Pror. SAMUEL 
T. MAYNARD’sS new book, “The Small Country Place,” 
is so practical that it may well serve as an inspiration to 
the owner or would-be owner of a home of his own. Pro- 
fessor Maynard takes up most of the questions that are 
likely to come up in connection with the country home— 
the buildings, decoration, gardens, fruit growing, the 
market garden, poultry keeping, dairying—finishing up 
with a monthly calendar of the work that needs to be 
done about the place thruout the year. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous photographic reproductions, and is 
decidedly worth owning. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 
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“Rover, The Farm Dog,” is the title of a story by LILy 
F. WESSELHOEFT. The two children whose happy days 
‘were spent on their father’s farm will be envied by many 
a city child. Their grandmother is the good comrade who 
joins them in many a merry game, and in the long winter 
evenings reads them stories of the Bark and Whine Club. 
Dogs from France, Germany, England and Alaska belong 
to the club, and the story of their lives cannot fail to in- 
terest boys and girls. (Price, $1.25. Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston, publishers.) 


“Persis Putnam’s Treasure,” or Nan’s Girls at Camp 
Chicopina, by Myra SAWYER HAMLIN. In this volume 
Nan, one of Mrs. Hamlin’s former characters, appears 
again as a healthy, normal creature. Her sympathy has 
been aroused by a young girl who is wealthy, but morbid, 
and holds aloof from the other girls. The story is laid at 
a girl’s camp, where all lead an out-of-door life in a 
free, happy, matter-of-fact manner. [Illustrated by F. C. 
Hallowell. (12mo. Cloth. 266 pp. Price, $1.20. Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston.) 


“The Elm-Tree Fairy Book” is a find for those looking 
for the best in juvenile literature. CLIFTON JOHNSTON has 
with rare skill preserved the original charm of these won- 
der tales, while editing out all that is unnecessarily re- 
volting to the taste of a more cultivated period than that 
in which the tales were first told. The stories will fasci- 
nate children. They are well told and the volume is fully 
illustrated. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., pub- 
lishers. ) 


T€ PRINCESS 
AND ~ < 
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Y 
GEORGE MACOONALD 





J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON’S delightful style of 
writing of places and people has already won her a host 
of friends. “An English Honeymoon,” her latest book, 
deepens the impression created by “Italian Days and 
Ways,” “Heirlooms in Miniatures” and the others. Miss 
Wharton’s ease and grace in telling of travel experiences 
lend peculiar distinction to her work in this field. She 
writes charmingly of those things which distinguish travel 
from mere tourist inspection of famous places. 
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From “Through the Gates of the Netherlands,” by Mary E. Wal'er 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


“The Wide Awake Girls,” by Katherine Ruth Ellis, opens 
with the reception of answers to a letter sent to a maga- 
zine by Hannah Eldred. Among the answers was one 
from Germany, from the daughter of a former friend of 
Mrs. Eldred’s. Two other letters, from Oregon and Wis- 
consin, are of interest, because Hannah lives for a time 
with each of the three writers in turn. Interesting ac- 
counts are given of schoolgirl life in Germany and in a 
Western preparatory school, while the glimpses of refined 
home life give all a background of unceasing charm. The 
book will be enjoyed by girls, and quite as much by teach- 
ers. (Price, $1.50. Little, Brown & Co., publishers, 
Boston.) 


There is a wealth of stories for boys and girls in their 
’teens, but there are only a few American writers who 
appeal to the children between ten and twelve. SOPHIE 
SWETT is one of the few. Her “Princess Wisla,” recently 
published, is the story of the strange adventures which 
befell a little Maine girl. Peggy Piper, the bright little 
daughter of a shipbuilder, fell into the river and was res- 
cued by an Indian squaw. How she became the Princess 
Wisla, and her adventures before her people found her 
again, furnish a series of exciting but wholesome incidents. 
(Decorated cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, publishers.) 


“The Cruise of the Phebe” is a story of lobster buying 
on the Eastern Coast. Mr. JAMES OTIS, the author, is a 
well-known writer of boys’ stories, some of the best of 
these being “The Minute Boys of the Green Mountains” 
and “The Minute Boys of Long Island.” The story of 
the Phoebe’s cruise is quite as good as its predecessors, 





In her company we see what the “personally 
conducted” pass by in their anxiety to live up 
to the schedule. A slight thread of story runs 
thru the volume and furnishes a pleasing set- 
ting for the description. A word must suffice 
to call attention to the illustrations, which 
have been chosen with felicity and excellently 
reproduced. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


“Some African Highways,” by CAROLINE 
KIRKLAND, is a story of a journey made by two 
American women to Uganda and the Trans- 
vaal. The trip, and the descriptions of the 
places and people seen are related as only a 
woman sees and tells things, and the book con- 
tains a large anrount of useful information. 
It contains an introduction by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell, and is illustrated by numer- 
ous photographic reproductions and a map. 
(Dana, Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 
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A Native Canoe — Uganda 


From “Some African Highways,” by Caroline Kirkland 


Dana Estes & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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and will be thoroughly appreciated by the boys and their 
sisters as well. (Dana, Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 


“The Fire-Fly’s Lovers,” by WILLIAM ELLIoT GRIFFIS, 
is a book of Japanese fairy tales. Some of -the stories 
were suggested to the author by Japanese customs, others 
by artists’ pictures, still others were “spun” from Mr. 
Griffis’ own brain. All of them reflect the spirit of Old 
Japan, and all of them will be enjoyed by old and young. 
They are as dainty as the pictures on a Japanese fan, 
both in content and language. 

The volume will be especially helpful to teachers of 
elementary geography in connection with the study of 
Japan. It contains a number of full-page illustrations in 
color. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, publishers.) 
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The dragon-fishes, taking the ship’s cables in their mouths, 


towed them forward. 


From “The Fire-Fly’s Lovers and Other Fairy Tales of Old Japan,” by 
William Elliott Griffis. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers, New York. 


MARY WILDER TILESTON has done good service to the 
children, and she deserves the thanks of the elders, for 
“The Children’s Treasure-Trove of Pearls.” The book is 
a collection of stories for children,‘ largely taken from 
books now out of print. The stories were popular with 
little folks from thirty to one hundred years ago, the 
books containing them being read and re-read until they 
were worn out. The present volume contains stories for 
children from five to nine years of age. It will be fol- 
lowed by a volume for older children. Teachers will find 
this a treasure-house of good material for primary work. 
(Decorated cloth, 75 pages. Price, $1.50. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, publishers.) 
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Few stories for children have afforded greater enter- 
tainment than “The Princess and Curdie,” by Dr. GEORGE 
MACDONALD. It is one of those few perennially fresh and 
attractive tales that have become the classics of childhood 
in our language. The success of the beautiful holiday edi- 
tion of its companion story by the same author, “The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin,” has been so marked that the publish- 
ers have just issued “The Princess and Curdie,” also in a 
handsomer form, merited by its long-continued popularity 
—for it first appeared as far back as 1882. Miss Maria 
L. Kirk has furnished twelve beautiful colored illustra- 
tions corresponding to those of the earlier edition. It is 
sure to find favor with the children of those who enjoyed 
it a quarter of a century ago, and others. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, publishers. Price, $1.50.) 


Daniel Boone was a typical backwoodsman—at ence 
hunter, fighter, and farmer. He could not look for aid or 
protection from the government. The debt of the Nation 
to these backwoods families is indeed a heavy one. In 
“Daniel Boone: Backwoodsman,” C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 
describes the career of this daring pioneer after a fashion 
that is quite as fascinating for the general reader as any 
work of fiction dealing with adventures of flood and field. 
All of it is true and all is stirring. It is good history, good 
biography, and mighty good reading. Both young and 
old will find edification and entertainment in its pages. 
The illustrations are by Frank McKernan. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, publishers. Price, $1.50.) 


“The Christmas Book,” by JANE A. STEWART, is one of 
the most complete works on the Christmas Holiday that 
has ever been published. Its contents include interesting 
material on the origin and evolution of Christmas, the 
Christmas feast, history and trimming of the tree, and 
chapters on Christmas giving, charity, music, cards, 
games, and quaint and curious customs, and home-made 
gifts. Miss Stewart, the author, is a well-known contrib- 
utor to the SCHOOL JOURNAL, and the readers will be in- 
terested in the book as a result of her handiwork as well 
as for its intrinsic interest. (The Griffith-Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia.) 


Dr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN has brought together in 
book form the editorials published in recent numbers of 
the Success Magazine. He calls it “He Can Who Thinks 
He Can.” Dr. Marden says that men should have faith 
in themselves, discarding the possibility of failure. The 
great men of the world are those who believe in them- 
selves. Much of the success of President Roosevelt is due 
in large measure, in Dr. Marden’s opinion, to his colossal 
self-confidence. The book is well worth thoughtful peru- 
sal. (Price, $1.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York.) 


It is natural in a way that “Anne of Green Gables,” by 
L. M. Montcomery, should be compared to “Rebecca of 
Sunny Brook Farm.” Each is the story of a bright, im- 
aginative little girl, but there the similarity ends. Anne 
is as original a character as Rebecca, and we enjoy her 
for her own sake, with her penchant for violet vales and 
other beautiful spots. The history of the little orphan 
girl, and her adoption by a spinster and her bachelor 
brother is most entertaining reading. The book is inter- 
esting to older people as a child study, and it is particu- 
larly suited to growing girls. It is well printed, and with 
dainty binding, may well serve as a holiday gift. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, publishers.) 


Little David Kent, the hero of “The Make-Believe Boys,” 
by JULIA DALRYMPLE, knew, as so many boys and girls 
know, what fun it is to “make believe.” When the stupid 
grown-up people thought he was playing with his wooden 
animals in the pine grove behind the house, he was really 
hunting lions and tigers in the Magic Wood. David is a 
real boy, and his playmates, Annie and David Lane, are 
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real children. The book will be considered equally delight- 
ful by the boy and his mother. (Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publishers.) 


Almost continuously since 1878 a volume of “ Chatter- 
box” has appeared along about Christmas time. The 
readers of the early volumes are interested in buying the 
later volumes for their children, and the children love the 
dear old book quite as much as do their mothers and fath- 
ers the books of years ago. The 1908 volume is particu- 
larly good. Not only are there stories, a feature with 
which you are familiar, but numerous illustrations in 
black and white and a number of full-page pictures in 
several colors. The book is full of information worth the 
child’s reading, and all in all it forms the most sensible 
and enjoyable present for the Christmas time. (Dana, 
Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 


The stories in which just two people, a man and a 
woman, are concerned, are the ones that young folks like 
best. Mr. RALPH HENRY BARBOUR appreciated this fact 
when he wrote “My Lady of the Fog.” Judith is a New 
York multi-millionairess whom Tom Randall rescued, when 
she was drifting out to sea in a dory from which she had 
lost the oar. The usual result plus the usual complications 
occurred, but it all came out right in the end and the 
story is delightfully told. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


“The Happychaps” is a book in verse by CAROLYN WELLS, 
describing the mad-cap pranks of a nimble race of people 
so tiny they can be held in the hollow of one’s hands. 
They are own cousins to the Brownies, elves, gnomes, and 
fairies. The illustrations, by Harrison Cady, 
are quaint and clever. The book is a jolly 
one for both young and old. The Century 
Company. Price, $1.50. 


“A Journey of Joy,” by AMy E. BLANCH- 
ARD, is the story of an European trip taken 
by two jolly girls and their chaperon. It 
really was a “journey of joy” that the three 
had, and the places seen are delightfully de- 
scribed. A tincture of romance running thru 
the story adds to its fascination, and the 
book is one that girls especially will delight 
in. (Dana, Estes & Co., publishers, Boston.) 


The combination of the names of MAup 
SuMMERS and Lucy FITCH PERKINS on a 
series of readers would in itself attract the 
interest of intelligent teachers. Miss Sum- 
mers is a recognized authority on primary 
reading, and there are few illustrators in the 
country who rank as high as Mrs. Perkins in 
the delineation in pen and ink of subjects 
connected with child life. The primer, the 
first reader and the teacher’s manual, are 
ready for use in th eschool. The primer uses 
about three hundred words, and these are 
called for again and again in interesting lit- 
tle review stories. With its slow but steady 
progression from the simplest of statements 
to lessons a page in length, with its wealth 
of illustrations in which children will delight, 
and with its large, readable print, this primer 
at once takes a place among the very best 
published. The first reader and the manual 
maintain an equally high standard. The 
publishers are to be congratulated upon the 
excellence of the Summers Readers. (Frank 
Beattys & Co., publishers, New York.) 
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“Irma in Italy” (the second of the Irma series), carries 
the heroine on a trip abroad, where she has some 
entertaining experiences in the best-known cities and 
some of the less-known towns of Italy. The party of four 
includes Irma, Marion Morton, Aunt Caroline and Uncle 
Jim, the latter a boy only a year older than Irma. A slight 
mystery in which Uncle Jim is involved adds interest to the 
story. (Price, $1.25. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


“The Wider Life,” by J. R. MILLER, is a volume of col- 
lected addresses and sermons for the year 1907, in which 
the author seeks to widen the vision of men from the con- 
tracted spheres in which they live, in cities and towns, to 
the hills outside where one can look above his. surround- 
ings and see the beauties of life and the roads that lead 
to happiness. (16mo, cloth. 65 cents net. Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


“Glimpses of the Heavenly Life,” by Dr. J. R. MILLER, 
is a little booklet full of helpful and inspiring thoughts. 
Especially is it calculated to bring comfort to those who 
have recently lost friends thru death. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., Publishers, New York. 


Under the title of “A Book of Limericks,” the five-line 
jingles by EpwarD LEaR have been published as a sepa- 
rate book. Heretofore Lear’s Limericks have been printed 
only in his famous Nonsense Books. The best limericks 
written are from his pen, and the inimitable, original 
drollery, with the illustrations originally published, has 
been preserved. The book contains nearly four hundred 
illustrations and is most suitable for a Christmas gift 
book. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


(Other book notes on page 162.) 
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REED, author of the Brenda Books, is sure of 
a hearty welcome from girls. Her new book, 


From “The Summers Primer.” ’ 
Frank D. Beattys & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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The NEW IDEA in 
Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS 
READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood presented in the 
Language of Childhood, 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated From Original 
Drawings by 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns .to 
read as he grows in general activity—a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 32 cents 

FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38 cents 

SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50 cents 


Frank D. Beattys & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Adopted by the N.Y. Board of Education 





THE BEST SYSTEM 


Mr. E. J. Forney, Principal Commercial Depart- 
ment, North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greensboro, in writing to the principal of 
the State Normal School, Salem, Mass., says: “I 
understand that you are introducing a commercial 
course into the State Normal School, of which you 
are principal. This being a similar school, our work 
may be of interest to you. Out of an enrollment of 
560, the Commercial Department here carries from 
10 to 12 per cent. We use the Isaac Pitman system, 
and the results are good—the public pronounce the 
work a success. At our last commencement, May 26, 
we gave two Reporter’s Certificates for verbatim 
work. To show you the highest expression of our 
work, I am mailing you a copy of the State Normal 
Magazine, in which you will find some verbatim 
work, notably the sermon by Dr. White, of Atlanta. 

“The environment of this place, coupled with a 
standard shorthand system, produces the results in- 
dicated. Scarcely a year passes that we do not give 
one or more certificates for verbatim work. If we 
had one of the Light-line systems, the results shown 
in this magazine could not have been done. You are 
interested in putting the best before your students, 
and there is no system superior to the Isaac Pitman.” 

Send for “History of Shorthand in Public Schools,” 
and particulars of free mail course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square NEW YORK 
Publishers of 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand - - - - $1.50 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting - - - 75 
Style-Book of Business English - - - - - ; 















HE student who learns the 

Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 











School Furniture 
and Supplies 











E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and sta- 

tionary School Desks, Business College Desks, Teachers’ 

Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and 
School Supplies of every description. Our prices are as low 
as is consistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and 
prices before you order elsewhere. 


American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 
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N. Y. Teachers’ Associa- | 
tion Program 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 28, 29 and ae 


GENERAL SESSIONS | 


Monday evening. Address by Presi-| 
dent John H. Finley, L.L.D., Col-| 
lege of the City of New York. | 

Tuesday evening. Address by Hon. | 
Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner | 
of Education, State of New York. 


At 11 a. m. Tuesday, the Association | 
will meet as a body to discuss topics | 
under the head of “Teachers’ Inter- | 
ests.” A report of the work of last, 
year’s Committee on School Legisla-| 
tion will be made, and a discussion | 
will be had upon the subject of Ten-| 
ure of Office. 

Headquarters, Yates Hotel. Mem- 
bers should buy full-rate tickets to 
Syracuse, securing Trunk Line serv-| 
ice, which will entitle the holder to re- 
duced fare returning. 

Officers of the New York State 
Teachers Association are: Darwin L. 
Bardwell, President, New Brighton; 
Richard A. Searing, Secretary, North 
Tonawanda; W. H. Benedict, Treas- 
urer, Elmira. 





GRAMMAR AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Sessions: 
Monday afternoon. 
Tuesday morning and afternoon. 
Wednesday morning and after- 
noon. 
j 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS 
Program under the supervision of | 
Professor Smalley, Dean of the) 
College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse | 
University. 


| 
THE ART TEACHERS’ CLUB | 
Dr. Richard K. Piez, of the Oswego) 
Normal School, chairman. | 
NORMAL AND TRAINING TEACHERS’ 

SECTION | 

President, Mr. P. Alvord, principal of | 
the Teachers’ Training School, | 
Buffalo. 


| 
SCIENCE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION | 
will discuss practical subjects connect- | 
ed with the teaching of science in ele-| 
mentary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding physics, chemistry, physiology, | 
biology and nature study. President, 
Mr. O. C. Kenyon, High School, Syra-| 
cuse. 


| 

| 
NATURE STUDY SECTION | 
will discuss practical subjects connect- | 
ed with nature study in elementary | 
schools, including the discussion of | 
school gardens and their educational 
value. President, Mr. H. C. DeGroat, | 
principal Grammar School 31, Buffalo. | 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ SECTION | 
will discuss practical problems con-| 
nected with their work, under the di-| 
rection of Mr. Gilbert J. Raynor, pres-| 
ident of the Commercial High School, | 
Brooklyn. 
INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 

PHYSICS AND SCIENCE SECTION 
Mr. C. L. Harrington, of the Brooklyn | 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Chairman. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH | 
President’s address: “The Teacher of 
English,” by Joseph P. O’Hern, | 
principal West High School, | 
Rochester. 








EBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, 
of constant service and value to the home, profes- 
sional and business man, and the student. The 
work answers correctly all kinds of questions in 
language, about places, rivers, men, names in 
fiction, foreign words, and many other subjects. 
2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations, Enlarged by 
25,000 Additional Words. Useful, Attractive, 
AX Lasting. Its accuracy is unquestioned. The 
final authority for the U. S. Supreme Court 
; and all the State Supreme Courts. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abridgment of the International. The Thin 
Paper Editionis a realgem of bookmaking unsurpassed 
for and convenience. A Choice Gift. 

1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Write for “‘ Dicti Wrinkles,”’ and Specimen Pages, FREE. 
Mention in your re quest THIs PUBLiCaTION and receive & 
useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an 


INTERNATIONAL. ¥ 
CS eS \\ 




























, 
NEW TEXT BOOKS 











THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 
By Eliza R. Bailey and John M. Manly 
Part One (grades 2-4) 16c net. Part Two (grades 5-8) 20c net. 


THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES 
A Primer 30c net A First Reader 35c net 


The Beginners’ Series is exceptional because of the large amount of children’s classic literature 
used, and the number and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 


By Augusta Stevenson Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 40c net 
This reader for the fourth grade is made up of dramatized versions of favorite tales from 
Andersen, Grimm, sop, etc. It will arouse greater interest in oral reading and will develop an 
expressive voice. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 


By Eva March Tappan’ ‘Fully Illustrated 65c net 
An introductory history giving in an interesting, connected narrative, an outline of the chief 
events in Greek history. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent upon request 


Complete, 25c net. 





Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


We have in stock the Popular School Books of all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 


Our New School Book Catalogue, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 

is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, giving list 

rices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
eading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 

Our 


Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Catalogue. 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 


Catalogues are sent on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books of ali Kinds 
33 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 














RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
‘ collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 

rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘‘ Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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CHILD 


THE FATHER 
OF THE MAN 


Some day that child may change 
the fate of a nation. It depends 
on the child—and his training. 
Toward that training we have 
launched two influences tremen- 
dous for good, i.e., 


First : 


THE DODGE 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Known as the creators of a new 
interest in the study of the earth as 
the home of man. Used through- 
out the country and recently 


ADOPTED FOR THE STATE 
OF TEXAS FOR FIVE YEARS 


Sought for their freshness and 
good sense. 

For their logic and simplicity. 

For their wonderful pictures and 
maps. 

For their stimulative effect. 


Second: 


MACE’S 


SCHOOL HISTORY 
of the 


UNITED STATES 


For many reasons one of the 
most important educational forces 
in the field of American school 
work. Marked among _ school 
books : 

For its broad, sane outlook. 

For its treatment in periods. 


For its spirited movement and 
vivid picturing. 


ADOPTED FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE STATES OF IDAHO AND UTAH 


Send for descriptive booklets of 
above texts: A Geographer and 
His Work. A Man and His Book. 


RAND McNALLY 
& COMPANY 
Chicago New York 














Here and There 


Frank A. Manny, for several years 
at the head of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, has been 
placed in charge of the department of 
education at the Western Michigan 
Normal School, at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
|Mr. Manny is one of the most trav- 
|eled and best-informed school men of 
| the country. 


| 

| Prof. Thomas Colby, Supervising 
Principal of the Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
|land, High School, has been presented 
by Mrs. Roosevelt with a large and 
| beautiful picture of the Roman Fo- 
|rum. The picture has been placed at 
the entrance of the high school build- 
jing. It is a beautiful piece of art, 
valued at several hundred dollars. 


| At the Baltimore meeting of the 
| American Nature-Study Society, De- 
cember 29-31, there will be a session 
| devoted to the relation of nature- 
|study and agriculture in elementary 
and ungraded rural schools, and an- 
other on relation of nature-study to 
high-school sciences. Teachers and 
others who have suggestions to con- 
tribute are invited to send statements 
of their views and experience to the 
secretary, M. A. Bigelow, Teachers 
College, New York City. 


| The nineteenth anniversary of the 
| Southern Educational Association will 
be held in Atlanta, Georgia, December 
29 to 31. This is one of the most 
important conventions held during the 
year. It is expected that several hun- 
dred teachers will be gathered togeth- 
er on this occasion, and the session 
promises to be a very interesting one. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is the president. 


December 28—Montana State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Helena, Mont. 


December 29-30-31—Washington Ed- | 
ucational Association, Spokane, Wash. | 





His Dearest Wish 


A certain Congressman is the fa- 
ther of a bright lad of ten, who per- 
sists, despite the parental objection 
and decree, in reading literature of 
the “half-dime” variety. 

“That’s a nice way to be spending 
|your time,” said the father on one oc- 
“What’s your ambition, any- 


“Dad,” responded the youngster, 
with a smile, “I’d like to have people 
tremble like aspen leaves at the mere 
mention of my name.”—November Lip- 
pincott’s. 


The Little Boy’s Baby Prayer 


| Dear God, I need You awful bad; 
I don’t know what to do; 
My papa’s cross, my mamma’s sick; 
I hain’t no fren’ but You. 
| Them keerless angels went an’ brung, 
| _’Stid of the boy I ast, 
A weenchy, teenchy baby girl. 
I don’t see how they dast! 





Say, God, I wish ’t You’d take her 
bac 


She’s jest as good as new; 

Won’t no one know she’s secon’-hand, 
But ’ceptin’ me an You; 

An’ pick a boy, dear God, Yourself, 
The nicest in Yer fold; 

But please don’t choose him quite so 

young. 

I’d like him five years old. 

—S. M. Tasor, in December Lippin- 

cott’s. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


PMIPITITILIIiiliiiitiiiiis 


Tidtsa 


Beall ||| af 





Send tor descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet ‘How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD 
“*The Odd Shop" 
Inventors and Manufacturers 


325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 








USE 


The NEATFIT 
BOOK COVER 


It fits well, looks well, wears well, 





and gives perfect satisfaction. 


Send for Samples To-day. 





The National Book Cover Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


““There’s-a Reason” 


The Reed Teachers’ Agency is sur- 

















|rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers—the best to be found anywhere. 

You can get in touch with them through 
this agency. 

Write to 
H. E. REED, Manager 


University Block, Syracuse, New York 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 

A — professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 








| 


| School and the other professional schools 
| of the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
| University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 


lin its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 


students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
| wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
| schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS: M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 

| New York University, New York, N. Y 
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Country Life 
AS SEEN BY AN INDIANA FARMHAND 


An Indiana farmhand has written 
a letter to President Roosevelt about 
the work which the Country Life Com- 
mission is carrying on. The President 
has turned the letter over to the 
Country Life Commission and the 
Commission has asked the farmhand 
to write some more. 

“I have been a farmhand just long 
enough,” says the President’s corre- 
spondent, “to learn the cause of so 
many sons and daughters and well- 
meaning, reliable farmhands leaving 
the beautiful farm and country and 
going to the city. A lack of order 
and system on the farm and too long 
hours for a day is what is driving 
the best minds from the farm to the 
city and shop. What can we expect 
of a hand, or the farmer’s wife and 
her posterity, in the way of intellect- 
ual development when they get out of | 
their beds at 3:30 in the morning and} 
work from that time until 8 or 9 p.m.?) 
And no attention paid to the sanitary | 
conditions of the home, and necessary | 
conveniences on the farm for doing’! 
the farm work with the least labor and | 
time.” 

This man has given the Country | 
Life Commission some very interest-| 
ing first-hand information about rural | 
conditions and recommendations based | 
on a long experience in farm work: 
and farm life. He has worked for all 
kinds of farmers, good and bad, he| 
says, and he has always had his eyes) 
open to detect the causes of their suc-| 
cess or failure. He has drawn his own} 
conclusions and sets them forth in| 
downright, straightforward fashion. | 
Education pays in farming, he says. | 
The farmer who plans out his work} 
and carries it through in a systematic, 
business-like manner, just as the city | 
man does, will be able to shorten the 
hours of labor. | 

“Give me the educated farmer as a| 
boss and the educated farmhand as a 
hand. When I come in contact with | 
a hand or farmer that studies his) 
business I find him advancing, and it! 
is a pleasure to work for such men. 

“The majority of the farmers are 
eight-hour men, that is, eight hours 
in the forenoon and eight in the after- 
noon. Eight or ten hours on the farm 
cannot well be adopted in all cases, 
but it need not be from fourteen to 
sixteen hours. If the family arise 
every morning at 5 o’clock and the 
wife and daughters attend to the 
household duties, and the farmhands 
and sons attend to the chores and g¢ 
to the field at 7 o’clock and work until 
11 or 11:30 and go to the field again 
at 1 and keep at it until 6 o’clock, and 
go to the house and eat the supper 
and then do the evening chores, they 
have done a farm day’s work. Regu- 
lar hours for work, and regular hours 
for meals, and regular hours for sleep, 
and regular hours for rest and rec- 
reation, with plenty of standard pa- 








| 
| 


pers and books, including the best ag-|. 


ricultural papers and books, and a 
full faith in God, and good grub is 
wanted. 

“Coming to the meals at the meal 
hour makes it easy on the wife, so she 
can arrange her household duties in 
order, as can also the husband his 
farm work. 

“Tf the farmer wants to keep his 
sons and daughters “on the farm he 
must not lengthen the hours for a 
day’s work at both ends. Limit the 
hours of work on the farm to twelve 
or thirteen, with pay for overtime, and 





The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 
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The Greatest 
School House in 
the World 


The schooling your pupils receive is good—it’s essential to them in their 
life work ; but you know that even your brightest pupils will have no better chance 
than thousands of others after leaving school unless they specialize in their chosen 
line of work. ‘‘ Specialists Wanted ’’ is the cry everywhere to-day. 

Before they leave school your pupils can be encouraged to have a high aim 
in life. They can be helped to decide what their life work shall be—advice 
that only you are in a position to give. Through you they can obtain, while 
still at school, the special training that will secure them remunerative employ- 
ment at once on leaving school. 

By becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission you can 
increase your income and also help your students to actually become experts— 
before leaving school—in any of the following well paid lines of work: Mechan- 
ical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry ; Electricity: Stenography ; Bookkeeping ; Surveying 
and Mapping; Stationary Engineering; Advertising; Show Card Writing; Sign Painting; 
Plumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy; Ilustrating; Designing. 

There are no membership fees or duesto pay. No interference with present 
studies. AnI.C. S. training will help your pupils to a better understanding 
of their school lessons. Boys and girls with such a training command good 
salaries at the start without having to work up from poorly-paid positions. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 
It will pay you well to interest yourself in this great work. It means not 
only profit for you but success for your pupils upon leaving school. 
To learn all about this remarkable offer, write to-day giving name of your 
school and the grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1089, Scranton, Pa. 























“PHYSICAL PERFECTION” PINS 
By Founder of Great Health Institute 2nd BA DCES 
wholein peuobely Canch eae Eee 









patients by drugless methods than 
any other person in the world. 
Professor Simon’s nature-cure in- 
Stitule, occupying an 8-story build- 
ing at 14 Quincy Street, Chicago. 
is the largest and most succesful 
of its kind. It was in pursuance of 
persistent requests of enthusiastic 
Simon put his methods of in- 


Either style, with any three letters or fi and two 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, $5e. ¢ each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated. 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. 

i. . designs in f meee Sy a made for any School or So- 
ciety, low prices, lesign for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros., 183 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














graduates that Prof 








freedom to the hired man on Sunday.” 


struction into print. 
Itis not a book of mere 

Natural Treatment generalities. There are 
exhaustive chapters on the cure and avoidance of Obe- 
sity, Leanness, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Skin Diseases 
Rheumatism and other Blood troubles, disorders of 
Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Nervous ailments, affet- 
tions of Head, Throat, Lungs, etc. 

Silk Cloth, 208 . 46 special plates drawn 

from photogra) ned models, Fant ay vate 

$3.00 prepaid. Large criptive pamplet, 

with table of contents, free uw request, 
Sylvester J. Simon, 14-A Quincy St., Chicago, Il, 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 

For Use in High Schools: The Study of Ivan- 

hoe; The Study of Four Idylls of the King. 

Now Published, Four Studies of the Historical 

Plays of Shakespeare, by H. A. Davidson. 
Send for Price List. Address, 

THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN READING 





PHONICS IN READING 


A Manual by M. W. Haliburton, Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


This book is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid toreading. The directions given are simple, but so full 
and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learning phonics herself 


and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. 
Cloth, 133 pages. 


separately for the use of pupils. 


Price 40 cents. 


Contains the DRILL BOOK, which is also published 


DRILL BOOK, to accompany Phonics in Reading. Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 


and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 


Cloth, 64 pages. 


Price 18 cents. 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 








A Christmas Lullaby 


Bethlehem town is fast asleep. 
(One, Meng sheep, and a star, and a 
i 


There where the shepherds watch 
their sheep, 

Out in the night, the shadows creep 
Over the hill so high and steep. 
(Three, four sheep, and a hill, and a 

star.) 


Over the plain come three wise 
kings, 

(One, two camels, a star, and a hill.) 
Out of the East, lo, each one brings 
Beautiful gifts and precious things. 
Loudly the chorus of angels sings. 

(Three, four camels, a hill, and a 


Down in the town is a lowly shed. 
(One, two cows, and a star, and a 


hill.) 
There, to the Christ-child’s manger 


ed, 
Shepherds and three wise kings are 
led. 
Brightly the star shines overhead. 
(Three, four cows, and a hill, and a 
star.) 


Over the hill go one, two sheep. 
(One, two sheep, and a camel, and 


cow. 
Over the ‘hill more camels creep; 
There goes a lamb with joyous leap; 
Here—but the baby is fast asleep! 
(Three, four sheep, and a hill, and a 
star.) 
—BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE in De- 


Christmas Crackers 


Do “plants” for making pretty gifts 
grow up to Christmas-trees? 

And are “the sea-sons’ greetings” sent 
by salt sons of the seas? 


Are Yule-logs cut from snowdriftwood 
by Yuletide washed ashore? 

And could you stub a mistletoe against 
a parlor door? 


If Eve had tried from holly-twigs a 
party-gown to weave, 

Do you suppose that Adam would have 
called her “Christmas Eve’’? 


Saint Nicholas in autosleigh defies po- 
lice and laws; 

Do regulations as to speed contain a 
Santa clause? 


star.) 


EDUCATION 


Devoted specially to the interests of 
Secondary Education 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


(1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By Mavup Erma KINGSLEY. 

Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the "aioe 
See questions on “Lady of the Lake,” “Burke’s Speech,” ‘“Mer- 
chant of Venice,” etc. A set of questions will appear in each 
number for next two years. 


cember Lippincott’s. —December Lippincott’s. 











A Christmas Suggestion 


A Year’s Subscriplion to our Magazines will 
help your Teacher Friend in her daily work 








TEACHERS MAGAZINE 


For Primary and Lower Grades 
Published Monthly at $1.00 a Year 
Devoted entirely to the work of the primary school, this well 
printed and profusely illustrated periodical presents ideas gath- 
ered from successful teachers in every part of the country. The 
methods of to-day with abundance of material are placed before 
the teacher and discussed in a practical, helpful manner. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


For Upper Grades, Principals and Superintendents 
Published Monthly at $1.00 a Year 
The work and needs of the grammar grades are the principal 
interests of this paper. School news, questions of administra- 
tion and policy, of finance, methods of handling teachers, school 
economy are also discussed on lines of vital importance to prin- 
cipals and superintendents. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


For Professional Advancement 
Published Monthly at $1.25 a Year. 


Broad and carefully graded courses of reading along the lines 
of the most advanced pedagogical thought are presented. The 
history of education and its relation to educational problems of 
today are discussed. The curriculum is studied. The subject of 
moral education is given a prominent place, and general culture 
studies are supplied. 


(2.) **HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 
Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Composi- 
tion, History, English, etc. See article on “Getting at the Es- 
sentials of Geography’? by Jacques W. Redway, in the October 
issue. An article in each number during the school year begin- 
ning September, 1908. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS 
By ArtHur Deerin Catt, Hartford, Conn. 


Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo Da Vinci, Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number throughout 
this year, of great value to students of History and Literature. 


TESTIMONIALS 
Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and hori- 
—W. H. Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find these 
volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.”—Assoc. Supt. 
Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discus- 
sions of various educational questions exceedingly helpful.”— 
Josephine P. Yates, Professor of English Literature and History, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name.” 
—Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Education, 
Brown University, Providence, I. 


(3.) 


zon 


The School Journal $1.00! Both 


Teachers Magazine $1 00! Both J 
Educational Foundations $1.25 | $2.00 


Educational Foundations $1.25 { $2.00 


: é : Teachers Magazine $1.00) All 
Began its 20th year with September, 1908, issue. Every Teachers Magazfne $1.00 | Both The School Journal $1.00 3 
growing educator should take it. . The School Journal $1.00 § $1.80 Educational Foundations $1.25) $2.90 


Write for Sample Copies and Prospectus. 


subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


December Numbers Now Ready 


A. S. BARNES & CO. NEW YORK 
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The Health Dept. 


In your bodily system is looked after by 
the millions of little soldiers in your blood | 
—those corpuscles that are constantly 
fighting for you. 





If this army is well fed and kept) 
abundant and strong, by taking Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla, it will destroy the uncount- | 
able horde of germ-enemies that are at- | 
tacking you every moment of your life. | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla will keep you free | 
from or will cure you of scrofula, ec- | 
zema, rheumatism, catarrh, anemia, that 
tired feeling and all such ailments. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory. | 
Glass blowing done on the premises. | 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- | 
ment in the House. 


STUDY 
LAW 





The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail | 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and | 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc- | 
tors, Takes spare time only. hree courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better your 
condition and prospects in 
Students and 
graduates every where. 
Fall particulars and Easy 
Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
678 Majestic Building 


Detroit. Mich. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,<2ta!oz%e, matted 

. * free to any address. | 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, | 
Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy | 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, | 
Beads, Tablets, Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J. Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 


, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 

Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. | 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. | 





























Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


| without straps or bands. 


/on one machine. 


New Smith Premier 


A new invention of interest to all 
readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
many of whom are particularly fa- 
miliar with writing machines, is the 
visible typewriter just put upon the 
market by The Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company and known as Model 
10. Experts who have had the op- 
portunity to carefully examine this 
new model pronounce it a wonderful 
machine and operators who have tried 
it are delighted with its many new 
labor-saving features and its “velvet 
touch,” as one enthusiast expressed 
it. The first impression of the ma- 
chine is one of beauty and symmetry. 
In addition to the feature of perfectly 
visible writing, this machine presents 
devices not heretofore present on any 
typewriter and seems to anticipate 


public for a long time to come. It re- 
tains many of the features character- 
tic of the under-stroke Smith Premier 
models. 

The machine has two series of Ball 
Bearing Type Bars which are drop- 
forged, hung on single-row one-eighth- 
inch balls, with adjusting facilities. 
The wearing surfaces and bearing 
balls are of such size, material and 
hardness that the manufacturers 
claim these parts to be absolutely in- 
destructible. 

The machine presents a COLUMN 


‘FINDER and PARAGRAPHER, a 


device entirely new in connection with 
typewriters and which permits the 
selection of any one of several col- 
umns by simply pressing a key on 
the keyboard; useful in addressing 
envelopes, paragraphing correspond- 


‘ence, tabulating or doing work in col- 


umns. 

The CARRIAGE travels on ball 
bearings. It is a gear-driven carriage, 
These car- 
riages are interchangeable and as sev- 


|eral lengths are made, it is possible 
'for users requiring machines of vary- 


ing capacities to produce their work 
The Platen is de- 
tachable, as in former models, and 
when removed takes the writing with 
it. The TILTING PLATEN feature 
is retained, which makes erasure easy 
at any point on the line of writing 


without moving the carriage or turn-| 


ing the platen. There are right and 
left-hand CARRIAGE RELEASE 
LEVERS and a SWINGING MAR- 


| 


|requirements of the typewriter-using| 


Eczema for 55 Years 


Suffered Torments from Birth—In Fright- 
ful Condition — Got no Help 








UNTIL CUTICURA CURED HIM 





“T had an itching, tormenting eczema 
ever since I came into the world, 
and I am now a man fifty-five years 
old. I tried all kinds of medicines I 
heard of, but found no relief. I was 
truly in a frightful condition. At last 
I broke out all over with red and white 
boils, which’ kept growing until they 
were as big as walnuts, causing great 
pain and misery, but I kept from 
scratching as well as I could. I was so 
run down that I could hardly do my 
work. I used Cuticura Soap, Ointment, 
Resolvent, and Pills for about eight 
months, and I can truthfully say I am 
ss Hale Bordwell, Tipton, Ia., Aug. 
“I cheerfully endorse the above tes- 
timonial. It is the truth. I know Mr. 
Bordwell and know the condition he 
was in. Nelson R. Burnett, Topton, Ia.” 








Manual Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, 
etc. 


|Get the Bemis Standard 
| Catalogue Free 





A. L. Bemis 


GINAL REACH which can be brought | 


(Continued on page 160) 


| Worcester Mass. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs, Winstow’s SooruinG Syrup has been used | 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF | 


MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 


| druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 


ask for ‘** Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 
take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





| Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEw YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 





FR E N Cc H We publish the Bercy. 
and other foreign Da Croquet, Gaavour 

ther - Know 
\ B 0] re) K & saoatinds. aa or 




















HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 


and dissolve their necessary oils. 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 


It opens 


no chemical change in those delicate juices 


that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. Test it*yourself. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 







































~ BREWER Weevcy 


ESTABL.SHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50¢ CHICAGO 








1 Union Sq., New York 


3 

4 Nineteenth ycar same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
o 


ther high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ’phone. 


A N is valuable in proportion to its 

N Y influence. If it merely hears 
ee ye is something, but if it is 
you about them T wet AT asked to recommend a teacher 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 4 ECO NI NI E N DS 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Register Now for immediate vacancies. Scores 


of them coming in, good ones. 


378 Wabash Avenue . > CHICAGO, ILL. 














NTIETH YEAR 
The rea st CHICAGO: 
Clark 17 EAST 
, =e On Nd GR lel iagelime | VAN BUREN ST. 
Teachers EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- NORTHWESTERN 
A enc MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 
g y EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND BOISE, IDAHO 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


























The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


a 2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Penge 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal. , 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
hicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 618 Peyton Building Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 "von, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
publie and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wan s. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 








CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IIns good positions for good teachers with good records. 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH. S1 Chape) st., Albany, N. ¥ 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCI ES 


A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 
We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 


CATALOG frics- Text 


































SR PERTH toe 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES cc ASTHMA : 
— ists. 35 cents, books, Standard Works sent upon request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 


festown, 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 








over the platen for convenience in set- 
ting the stops. 

All operations of the machine ex- 
cepting the return of the carriage and 
line spacing are accomplished from 
|the keyboard, and it is unnecessary 
for an operator to bend over the ma- 
|echine to perform any of the opera- 
tions, even that of inserting a new rib- 
bon. The only exposed portion of the 
ribbon is that in immediate use at the 
printing point. 

The ribbon is attached to its spools 
by means of spring clamps requiring 
|neither pins nor tapes. The move- 
|ment of the ribbon is reversed auto- 
'matically. Bi-Chrome ribbons may be 
used, and the color change is con- 
trolled by a single key on the key- 
board. 

The new machine has a BACK 
SPACE KEY on the keyboard by 
pressure of which the carriage may 
be set back one space at a time; useful 
when it is desired to re-write a char- 
acter or to insert a character when 
an erasure has been made. 

There is a UNIV™RSAL LINE 
SPACER in connection with the VA- 
RIABLE LINE SPACER, making it 
possible to write on ruled paper, spa- 
cial forms or at any point on the 
platen. When this device is used the 
platen is revolved independently of 
the ratchet on the head of the platen 
which fixes the three widths of spac- 











ing when the variable line spacer is 
used. 

The top plate is so formed that all 
eraser dust falls to the rear of the 
machine and away from all mechan- 
ism. The top plate is absolutely clear 
of all mechanism, there being in front 
of the line of writing at any instant 
only that small portion of the ribbon 
which is in use. 

The machine is provided with a de- 
vice so that by a single operation the 


ribbon mechanism is set for stencil 


cutting, eliminating the necessity of 
displacing or removing the ribbon by 
hand. 

Machines may be supplied with a 
DECIMAL TABULATOR which op- 
erates in connection with the Column 
Finder. The Tabulator keys form the 
top row of the keyboard. There is 
provided a CARRIAGE CONTROLL- 
ER which retards the movement of 
the carriage when Column Finder or 
Tabulator are used and which elimi- 
nates shock when the carriage makes 
long runs down the printing line. 

Every part of the machine being 
made to gauge and tested by gauge 
inspection, is therefore perfectly and 
actually interchangeable, and_ the 
twenty years’ manufacturing record 
of The Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of its machines that are now in 
successful use is additional guarantee 
of the excellence of the new product. 

This new machine is now on sale at 
the Smith Premier Offices in all im- 
portant cities, and we suggest that 
any reader who is interested in type- 
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writers or in unusually fine mechan- | 
ical construction call and see this very | | 
latest offering. 


—_——_—_—— | 


A New Sort of School | 


The proprietor of an institution vro- | 
fessing to cure stuttering tells of the| 
amazement with which a visitor from 
the interior of the State contemplated | 
the huge gilt sign displayed over the | 
entrance to the place: 


STAMMERING INSTITUTE. TRIAL LESSON | 
FREE! 


“Upon my soul!” exclaimed the ru- | 
ral Pennsylvanian, “if that don’t beat | 
all! I knew they taught ’most every- | 
thing these days; but who the deuce | 
wants to learn stammerin’? "—Decem- | 
ber Lippincott’s. 





Brown’s Troches has been offered to 
the public for more than fifty years, 
and is considered the best article man- 
ufactured for the use of Public 
Speakers, Teachers and all those who 
are obliged to use their voice to a 

great extent. The unsolicited recom-| 
mendations from prominent speakers, 
ete., prove their great value. It is fur-| 
thermore a convenient and effective | 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and_| 
Throat Troubles and entirely free | 
from harmful ingredients. We can 
cheerfully recommend them to our 
readers. | 





Mr. Edward K. Robertson, for many | 
years connected with the firm of Ginn 
& Co., has lately been appointed man- 
ager of the publicity department of 
that firm. Mr. Robertson is widely 
and favorably known among educa-| 
tional people, who will be very much 
pleased to hear of his promotion. We)! 
personally tender to him our congrat-| 
ulations. 





Gifts | 


To choose an appropriate gift,—| 
one to be received with genuine pleas- | 
ure,—is truly an accomplishment. | 
Perhaps a suggestion will be of as-| 
sistance to you before making your) 
purchases for the holiday season. | 
Have you ever considered that an up-| 
to-date unabridged dictionary is a! 
gift to be longer enjoyed, longer 
treasured, and of more constant ser- 
vice to the recipient than any other 
selection you may make? The One 
Great Standard Authority is Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, pub- 
lished by G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. It is recognized by 
the courts, the schools, and the press, 
not only in this country but through- 
out the English-speaking world as the 
highest triumph in dictionary mak- 
ing. It is the most choice gift. 


GET THE BEST 





A Poor Way 


It’s a poor way to sit down to one’s 
table, with the pains of dyspepsia in 
one’s stomach. The meal is not en- 
joyed and may not be retained. There 
is a cure for dyspepsia—and we use 
the word cure in the strict sense—in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

It is remarkable what-a salutary ef- 
fect this medicine has on the stomach 
and other digestive organs. If you 
are dyspeptic. take this medicine, and 
take it now—in advance of the Christ- | 
mas dinner. | 





{ 





TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 
WASHINGTON 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Monday, December 28, 1908 
ROUND TRIP RATES 


From New York 


$14.50 and $12.00 


According to Hotel Selected. 








and Brooklyn 








Covering Necessary Expenses 





THREE-DAY TRIP VISITING ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
POINTS OF INTEREST AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 





Full information and tickets may be obtained of C. Studds, 
E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or of Ticket Agents, 
170, 461, 1354 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York; 336 
Fulton Street and 390 Broadway, Brooklyn, or at Stations. 


J. R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD 


Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 











Established 
1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years withoutinterruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
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New Haven Normal School 


MENEELY&CO. ELIS ¥. 


“4 307 York Street, The Old Reliable cima 
of Gymnastics New Haven, Conn. | Meneely Foundry, | CHIM 
Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- tablished SCHOO 

| Sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. nearly 100 years age, | & OTHER 
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The Splendid Girl 


is the thoroughly healthy girl. Her 
splendor is not that of mere artificial 
beauty, or of a studied grace and dignity 
of movement. It is the splendor of 
transfiguring health. She is the em- 
bodiment of physical well-being — her 
charm is the ever irresistible human at- 
traction that buoyant health has for us 
when allied with beauty. She does not 
possess any weird psychic force, but 
she does possess health in all its force 
and fulness. 


Most girls interested in the develop- 
ment of attractive qualities make the 
mistake of seeking to enhance beauty 
before attending to health, forgetting 
that health appeals to our sense of the 
beautiful far more forcibly than any 
other charm. 


With all thy greetings, O Young 
Lady! get health. Make an end of 
indigestion, headache, nausea, nervous- 
ness, languor and depression of spirits, 
and never forget that the woman is 
sure of both health and beauty who 





In Boxes, with full directions, 10c and 25c 


New Books 


Teachers will welcome Eva MarcH TAPPAN’s “The 
Chaucer Story Book.” Chaucer’s stories are sufficiently 
interesting for young boys and girls to enjoy. The only 
difficulty heretofore has been peculiarities of the poetry, 
which children could not get hold of. The tales are sim- 
ply and interestingly retold in prose by Miss Tappan, and 
the Chaucer stories, thru this medium, may become a joy 
to much younger pupils than ever before. (Houghton, 


| Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


“The Eleanor Smith Music Course,” by ELEANOR SMITH, 


| head of the department of music, School of Education, 
| University of Chicago, consists of four books embodying 
| the research of years among all the sources which yield 
| beautiful songs for children. Folk songs of many nations 


are offered, and selections from the works of eminent 


| American and foreign composers. The poetry which 
| serves as song texts has been chosen with great care. 
| Technical points are worked out by means of real music, 


and illustrated by a wealth of song material. The tastes 
and interests of children, their stage of development, and 
the normal range of their voices, have all been consulted 
in the arrangement of the different books. Cloth, square 
8vo. (American Book Company.) 


“The Development of Modern Europe,” by J. H. RoBIn- 
son and C. A. BEARD, professors in Columbia University, 
is an excellent introduction to the study of current history. 
The evident aim of the writers has been to enable the 
reader to catch up with his own times; to read intelli- 
gently the foreign news in his morning newspaper. The 


| eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ordinarily separated 


by the date 1789, have been reunited again. It was the 
eighteenth century which set the problems of progress and 
suggested their solution, leaving to its successor the com- 


| paratively simple task of working them out in detail and 


making fuller application of them. It is a knowledge of 


| our own past that makes our surroundings intelligible and 


renders the doings of the day something more than grop- 
ing in an ever-strange and unaccountable world. These 
volumes dwell quite fully on the events, conditions, and 
public persons that have made the governments, politics, 
industries, and intellectual interest of Europe what they 
are to-day. (Two volumes, Illustrated. Vol. 1, The 
Eighteenth Century, $1.60; Vol. 2, Europe Since the Con- 
gress of Vienna, $1.75. Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“The A=neid for Boys and Girls,” told from Virgil in 
simple language by Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A., au- 
thor of “The Iliad for Boys and Girls,” ete. 

Mr. Church has successfully met the needs of the rising 
generation in thus presenting the masterpiece of Virgil in 
simple language. He begins with the wooden horse of 
the Greeks at the siege of Troy and carries the story of 


| Z®neas and his son, Ascanius, from the time of their es- 


cape from Troy to the founding of the city of Livonia 
in Italy, and the death of AZneas and the foundation of 
the city of Rome by the nurslings of the wolf. It is not a 
translation of the text, and accordingly cannot be used 


| by students for classroom work, but has the advantage 


of presenting the entire Virgilian story so that it can be 
consecutively read with continued interest in the home 
and for supplementary reading. The success of Mr. 
Church’s other books is a guarantee for a hearty reception 
for this new one. Twelve illustrations in color. Price, 
$1.50. 12mo. Cloth, 300 pp. (The Macmillan Company.) 


“Mr. and Mrs. Stout” and “How Jack Rabbit Lost His 
Tail,” two stories by OSSIAN LANG, published some years 
ago in Teachers’ Magazine, have been brought out in book 
form as supplementary readers. The stories are both de- 
lightful ones, and the thousands of children with whom 
they have been tested have enjoyed them very much. The 
type is large and the illustrations, by Margaret Ely Webb, 
are effective and appropriate. (A. Flanagan & Company, 


| Chicago.) 
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A National Grocery Business 





The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. was doing a 
successful business in 1865. 
The Chicago fire of Oct., 
1871, seemed to stimulate 
its growth. Following the 
fire it began its policy of 
national expansion. Now 
has 325 stores, and growing 
at the rate of one store a 
week. Supplies 750,000 
families, or about 3,500,000 
individuals. It is by no 
means easy to comprehend 
a business of 125,000,000 
sales annually, that ships 
364,000,000 Ib. of merch- 
andise, barters 30,000,000 
Ib. of butter, markets 100,- 
000 000eggs, sells5,000, 000 
Ib. of tea, and 35,000,000 
Ib. of coffee. Has 5,000 
wagons, 6,000 horses ‘and 
7,000 employees. Buying 
by shiploads, crops of an 
entire countryside, eggs by 
trainload, butter in lots so 
tremendous you’d think it 
would take all the cows on 








earth to furnish the milk 
required to make it, gro- 
ceries in 20-carload lots 
daily, and paying cash for 
all purchases, they obtain 
rock-bottom prices. The 
A & P does a cash busi- 
ness with small profits and 
quick sales,so it’s easy to un- 
derstand the benefit of deal- 
ing with it. Persons deal- 
ing with small concerns of 
limited capital and of neces- 
sity less systematic, can 
scarcely realize the benefit 
derived when trading at 
the A & P stores in com- 
parison with smaller con- 
cerns. The. management 
‘of all their stores is directed 
from their new plant in 
Jersey City, N. J., just 
completed at tremendous 
cost, model example of 
the reinforced concrete 
type, occupying an entire 
city block, fireproof, and 
only plant of its kind in 
the world. 








BRANCH STORES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Akron, O...see-ceees 
Alvany, N, Y. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa... 
Anderson, Ind 
Aunapolis, Md 










..508 Federal St. 





.713 Hamilton St. 


“"1...118 Main St. 


seeeeees 48S. Howard St. | Flushing, N. 1 REE SREY Main St. 
++-.116 8, Pearl St.| Fort Worth, Texas.............. 809 Houston St. 


1613 Beaver A\€. | Geneva, N. Y.. 


Georgetown, ES RS SAC Hs 7 M St. | Oil City, Pa 
. [1311 Eleventh Ave. | Gien Cove, N. Y. 


-807 Meridian St. | Grand Rapids, Mich........ 


.222 S. Park Ave. | Watertown, N. Y. 
...41 Main St. ! Wheeling, W. Va.. 

135 Main St. | Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.. 
..4 State St. Wiimtneton,’ Pa.. 
race Block | Orange, N. 85, 287 Maine St. | Wilmington, Del -815 Market St. 
‘12 Monroe St. | Oshkosh, Wis...30 Washington, and 97 State Sts, | White Plains, N. 35 Railroad Ave. 
Worcester, Mass..........cccccccece 530 Main St. 


-.11 State St. 
-1051 Main St. 
.23 8. Main St, 
734 Penn Ave. 
356 Market St. 











































»P, _ k Ave. S 
riper ag = Oh Ot se, | eckonenck, HW. J... 2.00. .ccccecees 105 Main St, | Passaic, N. J........... nen hie ie Yonkers, N. Y. 29 Main St. 
Atlantic City, ,.1102 Atlantic Ave. | Harrisburg, Pa. 1308 N. 8d St. | Patchogue, N. fi cc "195 Mait ‘St Yonkers, N. Y.. Ashburton: Ave. 
Augusta, Ga..... 844 Broad St. | Hartford, Conn «979 Main St. | eee LT. 348 Main Bt. Youngstown, Olilo.....--+ +++. 412 W. Federal St. 
3 1p GR. co ccccccccsccvcscs eoece Hazleton, Pa... 304 W. Broad St. dete Bias kd see soning 
: Hempstead, 1. 1. --299 Front 8¢.:| 200m Fan, XN. ). a 
Baltimore, Md...........-005 613 E. Baltimore St. | iopneken N Wachlaston et,|Perth Amboy, N. J “96 Smith St. NEW YORK CITY 

























207-9 N. Eutaw St. 
-1138 Hollins St. 
«+1100 Light St. 
.501 N. Gay St. 


Baltimore, Md. 

Baltimore, Md, . 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Baltimore, Md... 
Baltimore, Md . 
Baltimore, Md... 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Baltimore, Md . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bath Beac’ h, N 
Bayonne, N. J 





-225 Hanover St. 
15 W. Lexington St 


256 West Biddle St. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Homestead, Pa. 
Houston, Texas 
Hudson, N. ¥ 
“$50 BLORON OTE Hyd PAT PR sae cs. +. <> ..821 N, Main Ave. | Phoenixville, Pa 


1401 W. Baltimore St, | Indianapolis, Ind................ 33 N. Penn. St. Pitteburg, Fa....-- ie "482 ¥ 1741 Amsterdam Ave. 


-925 Penna, Ave. | Jacksonville, Fla................5 .13 W. Bay St. | Pittsburz, Pa 
.- 1719 Penna, Ave. | Jamaica, N. Y. 

8518, 8 20,8522 18th Ave. | Jersey City, N. J.. 
700 Broadway | Jersey City, N. J.. 


















329 High St. | Petersburgh, Va. 

E. sth Ave, | Philadelphia, Pa. 
.517 Main St, | Philadelphia, Pa. 
"603 Warren St, | Philadelphia, Pa. 


-25 N, Sycamore St.| 5. w, Corner Spring & Hudson Streets 

+++ 808 Market St. | 316 Bleecker S "eg ° ie Sad decvesessees cor. Grove St. 
B17 S. Second St. | 399 Bowery.. . Bleecker St. 
>*- | 2) Carmine Si cor, Bleecker St, 
- 162 Bridge St. | 419 East 138th St. .one door from Willis Ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa....... § ve. 11315 Amsterdam AVe.............4. cor. 125th St. 
near 146th St. 
cor, 164th St. 
-one door from 10tst St. 
OK MNO WES vinicccocssvccecuccean cor., 15th St. 
.332, 334 Fulton St. | Pittsburg Pa..... 429 Main St., cor, Alexander 691 Eighth Av : _ 43d & 44th Sts. 
432 Jackson Ave. Avenue, West End) 973 Kighth Ave....... 1 ak actaaed near 52d St. 
-301 Central Ave. | Pittsburg, Pa......... 6247 Frankstown Avenue, | 9615 Eighth Ave. 39th & 140th Sts. 











Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa.. 


2995 Amsterdam Ave. 
836 Columbus Ave 

































Binghamton, N. Y. -64 Court St. | Jersey City, N. J 122 Newark Ave. East Liberty, Pa. | 199 First Ave cor. 12th St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 1919 2d Ave. Jersey City, N. J 624 Newark Ave. | Plainfield, N. J..........+ . 137, 139 W. Front St. | 395 Lenox Av et. 126th & 127th Sts. 
Bloomfield, N. J 2 Washington St. | Johnstown, Pa..............+ --222 Franklin St. | Port Chester, N 41 N. Main St. | 467 Second Ave bet. 26th & 27th Sts. 
Boston, Mase. ..-92 Court St. Portsmouth, Va. ; S16: Bigi G6. faze tated Ave........... <ccecaacddee cor. 48th St. 
Koston, Mass. 239 Tremont St. | Kangas City, Mo......... 0.00000. 1224 Main St, | Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 7 Main St. | 1970 Third Av 
Braddock, Pa... 30 Braddock Ave. Knoxville, ‘Tenn RAE EOS RE Se 319 Wall St. | Providence, R. 1 tmiuster St. | 1496 Third A 







.-957 Main St. 
707 E. Main St. 


Bridgeport, Con 
Bridgeport, Coun. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








KE. Chippewa, St. | Lancaster, Pa 
..522 William St. | Lawrence, Mass. 
Long Branch, N. J 
Calumet, Mich...........+++e++++++.328 Fifth St, | Long Island City. N. 











1804 Third Ave ie dour from 101st St. 
-+-619, 621 Penn St. | 2955 Third Ave.... bet, 129d & 123d Sta. 
; ++... 727 Main St. | 9891 Third Ave -hear 148th St. 
.-265 Essex St. Richmond, Va. . Broad St. | 3961 Third Ave. 3d & 164th Sts. 
231 Broadway | Richmond, Va... 559 E Main St. | 438 Tenth Ave. . t. 34th & 35th Sta. 
Jackson Ave. | Richmond Hill, N. Y 301 Jamaica Ave. | 465 Tremont Ave., bet. Park & Washington Aves. 


" Reading, Pa...........+ 
--14, 16 N. Queen St. | Richmond, Ind.. 














Cambridge, Mass. 3 Massachusetts Ave, | Louisville, Ky. .Cor. 4th & Jefferson St. Rochester, N. Y.... -210 E. Main St. | 9591 Webster Ave..........+. cor. Fordham Road 
Camden, N. J Louisville, Ky......++..+++ 431, 433 E. Market St. | Rochester, N. Y. 4 W. Main St. | 786 Westchester Ave., bet. 156th St. & Union Ave. 









Carbondale, Pa. 
Charleston, S. 
Chattanooga, ‘Teun. 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


7 7 Market St. 
. .-260 State St. 
91 N. Clark St. 
4 W. Madison St. 





Chicago, Ill... 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, IN. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O.. 
Cleveland, O.. 
Cleveland, O.. 
Cleveland,O.. 
Cleveland, O.. 


513 W. 63d St. 
2 E. Illinois St. 
-324 W. 6th St. 
7 Ontario St. 
-2600 Lorain St. 















-5400 Broadway 
. 8435 Broadway 





Macon, Ga........csceesseeeeeeeee698 Cherry St, | Ruchester, N. Y. 
McKeesport, Pa 226 Fifth Ave, | Rockville Center, N. 
McKeesport, Pa.. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Chicago, lil... saeueeenes 148 22d St. Middleucwas W. oe 
5 W. Madison St. Milwaukee, Wis... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala...... 
Montclair, N. 
Montgomery, 
> Morristown, N. J 
38 Woodland Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ . 
Muncie, Ind............+ seeeees212S, Walnut St, | St. Paul, Minn. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
--286 West Ave. 

..27 Village Ave. BROOKLYN 

1102 Broadway. . 1117 De Kalb Ave, 
N. Main Sf. Saginaw, Mich........cssseeee 208 Genesee Ave. | 1351 Broadway oocseee Gates Ave. 
West Main St, | San Antonio, Texax..........403 EK. Houston St. 1673 Broadway opposite Reid Ave. 
2 Empire Block Savannah, Ga..... -.106 Broughton St., W. 299 Clifton Place cor. Nostrand Ave. 
6 Grand Ave, | Schenectady, 207, 209 S, Centre St. | 420 Clinton St. cor. President St. 
Nicollet Ave, | Schenectady, N. ¥.........-.-.00- 800 Albany St. | 847 Fulton St aa ..cor. Adelphi St. 
.165 Dauphin St Scranton, Pa. 26 Wyoming Ave. | 1191 Fulton $ vet. Bedford Ave. & Spencer PL 







































21 ve. | Sharon, Pa.. ..119 W. State St. | 1756 Fulton St......... one door from Utica Ave. 
Ala aaa Morr risiey Springfield, Mass ee es erat 480 Main St. | 2999 Fulton S: - bet. Elten & Linwood Aves. 


..9 South St, | Springfield, Ohio S. Fountain Ave. | 189 GrandSt......... bet. Bedford & Driggs Aves. 





e ee MMII: OOUW...cscccecisececcéec 24 Park Row | 687 Grand St bet. Graham & Manhattan Aves. 
-9S, Fourth Ave. 418 Wabasha St. | 2629 Atlantic Av .. bet. Sheffield & Penn Aves, 





12 N. Broadway | 601 Central Ave..........-+++0++ cor, Schaeffer St. 


St. Louis, Mo.. P 7 
opposite Loeser’s 











Cleveland, O.. .Stands—38-39 Central Avo. South Chattanooga, Tenn., 261 mtgomery Ave. | 3 De Kalb Ave. 

Cleveland, O.......Stands—14-15 West Side Mkt. | Nashville, Tenn.........+++++++.+.422 Union St. | south Norwalk, Conn... ..-196 Washington St, | 839 De Kalb Ave .cor. Throop Ave. 
College Point, N. ¥ ee ececececccesooee 311 13th St. | New Alban, Ind 226 Pearl St. | Svracuse, N. ¥ 44+ South Salina St. | 55 Fifth Ave two doors from St. Marks Ave. 
Columbus, O.. 210 S. 4th St. | Newark, N. J.. 30 Broad St. | Syracuse, N. Y........ 00005 226 North Salina St. | 230 Fifth Ave ....cor. President St. 
Corona, N. Y.csesccseccececccecceee 6 Locust St. | Newark, N. J.. 07 Market St.| ~ - 474 Fifth Ave.. ‘bet. 10th & 11th Sts. 










Dallas, Texas, 
Danbury, Conn. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, 0... 


Newark, N. J.. 
st. | Newark, N. J. 
st, | New Britain, Conn. epnwaere 184-186 Main St. | Trenton, N. 
st, | New Bruasw “ 

st, | Newburg, 
























cor. Prospect Pl. 

.-cor. 46th St. 
-cor. 57th St. 
near Clarkson St. 
near De Kalb Ave. 


--484 Broad St. | Terre Haute, Ind. 19 Wabash Ave, | 598 Fifth Ave 
458 Clinton Ave. | Trenton, N. J.........- 21S. Broad St. | 4602 Fifth Av 
$ Division St, | 5701 Fifth Ave. 
3 Congress St. 5 Flatbush A 
Bergenline Ave. < 


ick, N. « ..366 George St. | Troy, N. ¥ 


ceeee 72 Water St. | Town of Union, } 





Detroit, Mich. 80 Michigan Ave, | New Haven, “Cour 2, 384, 386 State St. 182 Lee Ave......... .cor. Rutledge St. 






Du Bois, P. 
Duquesne, P pecs 





East Boston, Maes. .sssscccccsdeces 6 Central Sq. 
East Orange, N. J 68-70 Main St. 
Kaston, Pa.. 






W. Long Ave. | New London, Cor Se on Se See eee es 200 Genesee St, | 628 Manhattan Ave 
2 W. Grant Ave, | New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La 
New Orleans, L : . 208 
New Orleans, Li -1600 Dryades St. | Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 





..cor, Nassau Ave, 
1025 Canal St. 911 Manhattan Ave....... bet. Greenpoint Ave. & 
5 Deeatur St. | Washington, D. C.......... -501, 503 ith St. Kent Street 
Magazine St. | Washington, D. ¢ - Cambe rland St. 
. Walworth St. 
....-Near 58th St. 
-near St, Johns PI. 




















16! 0 14th St, 
“101 N. Liberty Market 786 Nostrand Ave. 






3104 Magazine St. | Washington, D.C... 
1006 S. Poydras St. | Washington, D. C.. 















ahi rd New Orleans, La. .105 Camp St. | Washington, D. C........ » 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 & 27 | 226 Prospect Park Ww . .cor, Windsor Pi. 
Ein re N Y € New Orleans, La.. 4 Frenchman St. ce entre Markei 182 Ralph Ave.... «+.--.-cor. McDonough § 
Erie, a ee “117K, Water ty New Orleans, La. (A 421 Paterson St, | Washington, D. C 91, 92 W. Market | 249 Seventh Av 
nee eine eee te St. | Newport, R. I .181 Thames St. | Washington, D. C........ 67, 68 E. Market | 156 Smith St.... 

Newport News, V 03 Washington Ave. | Washington, D. ¢ St. Market Toird Ave.. 
Fall River, Mass. .........+++..05+ 195 S, Main St. | New Rochelle, 196 Main St. | Washington, D. C. Market Third Ave. 


Far Rockaway, N. - 258 Central Ave. 
PCN UIE MARE. 6 onc os cccennc den aes 











Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
S108 Main Gt} WorWlk, Va... .<.....c0ssscccvesoo asd 62 Main St. | Waterbury, Coun 20 Cottage Place | 













6 Tompkins Ave.. r. Monroe $ 
9 Woodward Ave. .....6- cece eens cor. Ralph St. 


5 Falls St. | Waterbury, Conn. coocsescee 29 East Main St. 











Headquarters, Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 


Location, Bay, First and Provost Sts. Address All Communications to P.O. Box 290, New York City, N.Y. 
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Physicians Recommend Castoria 


([Aet0ntA has met with pronounced favor on the part of physicians, pharma- 
ceutical societies and medical authorities. It is used by physicians with 
results most gratifying. The extended use of Castoria is unquestionably the 
result of three facts: firsts—The indisputable evidence that it is harmless: 
Secon¢—That it not only allays stomach pains and quiets the nerves, but assimi- 
lates the food: 7sin¢—It is an agreeable and perfect substitute for Castor Oil, 
It is absolutely safe. It does not contain any Opium, Morphine, or other narcotic 
and does not stupely, It is unlike Soothing Syrups, Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey's 
Cordial, etc, This is a good deal for a Medical Journal to say. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to expose danger and record the means of advancing health. The day 
for poisoning innocent children through greed or ignorance ought to end. To 
our knowledge, Castoria is a remedy which produces composure and health, by 
regulating the system—not by stupefying it—and our readers are entitled to 
the iehemntion.— Hol’ s Journal of Health. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. B. Halstead Scott, of Chicago, Ills., says: “I have prescribed your 
Castoria often for infants during my practice, and find it very satisfactory.” 
Dr. William Belmont, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “Your Castoria stands 
first in its class. In my thirty years of practice I can say I never have 
found anything that so filled the place.” 
Dr. J. H. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Castoria and 
found it an excellent remedy in my household and private practice for 
~ many years. The formula is excellent.” 
ALCOHOL 3 Pan Guat | Dr. R. J. Hamlen, of Detroit, Mich., says: “I prescribe your Castoria 
AVegetable Preparationfords. extensively, as I have never found anything to equal it for children’s 
similatiné the Food andRegula. troubles. I am aware that there are imitations in the field, but I always 
ling the Stomachs andBowelsof} °° that my patients get Fletcher’s.” 
nr Dr. Wm.J McCrann, of Omaha, Neb., says: “As the father of thirteen 
INFANTS “CHILDREN children I certainly know something about your great medicine, and aside 
[ ____._ ~~} from my own family experience I have in my years of practice found Cas- 
| Promotes ‘éestion Cheetf toria a popular and efficient remedy in almost every home.” 
ness and Rest Contains neither Dr. J. R. Clausen, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “The name that your Cas- 
Opium.Morphine nor Mineral.j toria has made for itself in the tens of thousands of homes blessed by the 
NoT NARCOTIC. presence of children, scarcely needs to be supplemented by the endorse- 
oe ment of the medical profession, but I, for one, most heartily endorse it and 
Levipe of Old D-SAMUELPITOER believe it an excellent remedy.” 
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Pinphin Seed Dr. R. M. Ward, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Physicians generally do not 
yore prescribe proprietary preparations, but in the case of Castoria my experi- 
Anise Seed + ence, like that of many other physicians, has taught me to make an ex- 
ft ception. I prescribe your Castoria in my practice because I have found it 
Viorm Seed - to be a thoroughly reliable remedy for children’s complaints. Any physi- 
Vsegear re, cian who has raised a family, as I have, will join me in heartiest recom- 





. Aperfect Remedy fr Conie mendation of Castoria.” 
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